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Each year President Peter M. Fraser of the 
Connecticut Mutual recognizes, with special 
awards, the five general agencies which made 
the best records in sound agency building and 
development among the Company’s 80 agencies. 


1953 winners were The Hunken Agency, 
Chicago; The Love Agency, Hartford; The 
Claude C. Jones Agency, Indianapolis; The 
Melzar C. Jones Agency, Los Angeles and 
The Josephson Agency, New York. 


They did a fine job, and the entire Connecticut 
Mutual organization, both at the Home Office 
and in the field, joins in congratulating them. 


The Connecticut N\utual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


Chicago’s Henry C. Hunken 
has been in the life insurance 
field since 1929 when he 
joined the Company as 
brokerage supervisor at Neu 
York. He was later super- 
visor at Newark and was 
general agent at Springfiel.l, 
Massachusetts, from 1936 to 
1940, leaving that post for 
Chicago. 


Hartford's Ralph H. Love 
has been in the life insurance 
business since 1925. He 
came with the Company 11 
years ago as agency manager 
at Cincinnati. In 1945 h 
was appointed agency man- 
ager at Hartford and in 1946 
became general agent there. 





Indianapolis’ Claude (. 
Jones has been in the li 
insurance field since 1919. 
He joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1924, advancing 
to supervisor in 1927 and to 
general agent in 1934. He 
was general agent for the 
Company at Buffalo from 
1941-1945. 


Los Angeles’ Melzar C. 
Jones has been in the life 
insurance field since 1935 
and joined the Company in 
1942 as brokerage manager. 
In 1945 he was appointed 
assistant general agent and 
in 1946 became general 
agent. 


New York’s Halsey D. J 
sephson has been in the li 
insurance business sini 
1930. He has been an agen’, 
supervisor and general ager 
He came to the Connecticit 
Mutual as general agent 
New York in 1949. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Proudly Salutes Its Agency 
Force for Outstanding Success 
In Affording the Public the 
Opportunity of Financial 
Independence and Life Time 
Security Through Life 


Insurance. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


Mutual Company 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association 























Total 3 months $6,882,000 


2,646,000 
2,909,000 


$8,444,000 — $8,805,000 4% 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 
















































































































































































































ge Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
54 
co 1954 Range April 
% High Low 15,1954 
Wi; Aetna Life Insurance Co. ...........eeeee 113% 94 111% 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .............. 76 59 76 
i Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 79 70 75 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 325 219 305 
Continental Assurance Co. ............+++5 157 123 157 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .............. 74 40 6744 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. .......ccccccccess 24% 21 24 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* .. 66% 57% 654 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 800 645 800 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 28% 20% 28% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 85 6614 84% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 255 193 255 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 61 52 61 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 61% 48% 63 
4% Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 48 33 48 
6% Travelers Insurance Co. ..........+2.s0005 1,120 844 1,120 
7% Tl. T Bile BARRE CR. a dc.t ic cccveecsocne ve; thu 74 
6% West Coast Life Insurance Co. ........... 31% 28 31% 
* Adjusted for 33144% stock dividend. 
t Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 
SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 

appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Provident Life Insurance Co. ............. Bismarck, N. D. 
-4% CANADA Admitted (Manitoba) 
1% Loyal Protective Late Tis. Ue. ...0..sc00c00% Boston, Mass. 
0% ILLINOIS Admitted 
1% Pree 6100: TOG Gob 6 ios ikaw sedinoss <deccnss Chicago, Ill. 
ave LOUISIANA Admitted 
Union Casualty & Life Ins. Co. ...... Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
lowa Life Insurance Company .......... Des Moines, Iowa 
Ceased Operations 
St. Paul Life and Casualty Co. ............St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW YORK Examined 
Commemion Lake Ins. Co, <i.cciocscccsse New York, N. Y. 
United States Life Ins. Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 
Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa 
Plymouth Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Admitted 
2% Farm Family Life Insurance Co. ............/ Albany, N. Y. 
3% United Services Life Insurance Co. ...... Washington, D.C. 
22% 
i CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
MAY 
17-18 Ass'n of Life Insurance Council, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
21-22 Illinois Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Decatur. 
25-28 Canadian Life Insurance Officers Ass'n, annual, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, P. Q. 
JUNE 
2 Fraternal Actuarial Ass'n, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
—_ 3- 4 Society of Actuaries, western spring meeting, Edgewater 
— Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
rance. 5 N.AI.C., zone 4, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
= (Continued on page 1|15) 
N.Y 
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“People must 

feel before : Wf 
they see... when Qa oe 
this happens they are aroused to action!” 


held in strictest confidence. 


obligation. 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


WASHINGTON'S significant words strike home 
to the man who feels and as a consequence sees 
—now is the time to act, in order to provide 
himself a profitable future. We have opportuni- 
ties in the rich region west of the Mississippi 
for the type of man geared to general agent 
capacity. Information about yourself will be 


National Reserve's present one hundred and 
fifty-eight million dollar organization is moving 
ahead in a tremendous expansion development. 
Send now for detailed information without 
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NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 , TOPeKA + «+ SOUX FALLS 
Otreng as the Strongest - Enduring as Rushmore 
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This We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a 
modern compensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and underwriting 
skill. We have such a plan. 

@ Underwriters of quality business should be 
adequately compensated. Our contract 
provides for payment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn the National 


Quality Award. 


@ Our policyowaers are entitled to continu- 
ous service, and our representatives are 
entitled to adequate compensation for per- 
forming this service. Our contract pro- 
vides an important and liberal lifetime fee 
for such service. For more information, 





Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


\ Vice President In Charge of Agencies 
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, o ANXIETY tingled through his fingers as he 
twisted out another cigarette in the littered tray. His com- 
placent self-assurance could no longer resist the tension of 
waiting. Then the door opened—and his doubts and uncer- 
tainties suddenly robbed him of words to say next when 
facing his customer across the desk. 

Too often, men falter on the threshold of an important 
business assignment simply because they lack the initial 
training the job requires. And because this training can be 
a very real factor in determining your rate of progress, it 
should be a major job consideration. 

A good reason for you to look into the accelerated 
training program provided by The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company. Under the personal supervision of 
men vitally interested in your success, you gain a thorough 
understanding of life insurance, its applications and par- 
ticularly the special skills you need to sell it. And regular 
sales meetings constantly alert you to new and effective 

















selling methods. In addition, the Company provides ad- 
vanced training facilities that can lead to a professional 
degree awarded by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. This is the kind of cooperation you can expect 
from The Union Central—the company that has developed 
many of the nation’s leading life underwriters earning 
more than $25,000 a year! 

But thorough training is just one of The Union Central’s 
seven major job benefits. Other considerations include 
choice of location, research-tested working tools, oppor- 
tunity for steady advancement, sound earnings plus liberal 
retirement and pension plans, stable employment that does 
not rely on business conditions, and scientific aptitude test- 
ing that aids you in determining which job is best for you. 

Yes, The Union Central—with its policies that take care 
of every life insurance need from birth to age 70—can 
open your door to independence, security and self-satisfac- 
tion. To get all the facts, drop us a line and we'll be glad to 
arrange an interview at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 


THIRD in a series designed to be of service to young men contemplating a life insurance career. These advertisements appear in 
magazines and life insurance trade press where young men are likely to look for information about companies and job opportunities. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH PLAN 


EPRESENTATIVE Charles’ A. 

Wolverton, Chairman of the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, held hearings on the Admin- 
istration’s bill to establish a program 
of reinsurance for private and non- 
profit voluntary health insurance 
plans. First witness to be heard was 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of the Health Education and Wel- 
fare Department. She was followed 
by representatives of the insurance 
industry, of labor organizations, and 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The hearings were confined to 
the Administration bill which plans 
a $25,000,000 fund which, through 
reinsurance activities would encour- 
age private companies, voluntary 
non-profit health associations, and 
other groups writing pre-payment 
hospitalization medical care and 
surgery coverages to develop new 
forms of coverage and benefits, and 
expand the scope of their coverage 





Additional General Agency 4 


intments available in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
innesota, lowa, and Florida. 
R. E. Imig, 
Agency Vice-President 





to new geographic areas. The rein- 
surance is planned on a non-individ- 
ual basis under which a carrier could 
reinsurance up to 75% of its so- 
called “abnormal losses.” 

Urging that time be allowed for 
adequate study of the three accident 
and health company associations 
pointed out that the questions in- 
volved require close examination. 
In a statement before the Committee 
John H. Miller, vice-president and 
actuary of the Monarch Life, 
Massachusetts, presented the views 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, the Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters, 
and the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

Mr. Miller said that the compa- 
nies favor the general objectives of 
the Administration’s proposals. He 
pointed to the large number of peo- 
ple who have some insurance against 
hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense, and to the large amount paid 
by companies in loss-of-time bene- 
fits. He said little use has been made 





A full line of life policies with attrac- 
tive term riders that offer liberal 
provisions. 


Complete Sickness, Accident and 
Hospital coverage with 9 new stream- 
lined policies. 

Home Office training schools. 
Career contracts. 


Production clubs, conventions, 
awards, excellent sales aids. 


A GENERAL 


AGENCY 
COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 












of existing reinsurance facilities by 
companies writing accident and 
health. With regard to that part of 
the bill which provides for state 
supervision to the extent possible, 
Mr. Miller expressed the companies’ 
complete approval. 

Pointing out that only general 
study has been made in the short 
time since the proposal was intro- 
duced, Mr. Miller said that a num- 
ber of insurance people “have ex- 
pressed concern on matters such as 
the subsidy inherent in paying ex- 
penses over the early years, the 
granting of extremely broad discre- 
tionary power to the administrator, 
the seemingly complex problems of 
administration, and what is regarded 
as putting the government into busi- 
ness despite the principle frequently 
expressed by Administration spokes- 
men of taking the government out 
of business.” 

Henry S. Beers, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, testifying before 
the committee said the proposals 
merited further careful considera- 
tion and the government will con- 
tinue to receive the cooperation of 
the life insurance business in con- 
nection with the legislation. He 
spoke on behalf of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. He 
pointed out certain “sound princi- 
ples” in the bill—prepaid medical 
care would be provided through non- 
governmental agencies ;.the reinsur- 
ance system would be voluntary ; the 
plan contemplates no federal sub- 
sidy, except administrative expenses 
during the first four years and $25,- 
000,000 of initial capital; reinsur- 
ance would be available to both in- 
surance companies and non-protit 
health service plans; operation 
would be within the framework of 
state supervision; only abnormal 
losses would be covered and thie 
coinsurance principle used. 

Dr. David B. Allman, speaking 
for the American Medical Associ: 
tion, opposed the bill in testimony 
before the Committee. He said tha 
private insurance companies have 
done an enviable job in providing 
coverage. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor approved of the objectives of 
the proposed legislation, but did not 
believe it would solve the healil 
problems of the country. 
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EQUITABLE REPORTS FOR 1953: 


Why most Americans stand straighter today 


Equitable’s President tells a story of 
self-reliance and how it grows as insur- 
ance grows. 


Nearly 90,000,000 Americans are now pro- 
tected by life insurance... 

A tremendous figure? 

Yes. But looking at it another way it is 
pretty strong evidence that there’s a whale 
of a lot of self-reliance in the make-up of 
the average American. 

He’s learned that one of the best ways to 
face the future with confidence is through 
insurance. 

We are pleased to have helped so many 


of these Americans stand just a little bit 
straighter. 

The Equitable Society today helps pro- 
tect over 8,000,000 men and women—a 
record number! 

To see what lies behind their self-reli- 
ance, look at the figures in The Society’s 
Annual Statement. 

As the fifth largest corporation in the 
United States, we are in business to help 
more Americans help themselves to indi- 
vidual security. To this end we are contin- 
ually developing new kinds of insurance. 

Recently, for example, we pioneered a 
new Major Medical Expense Policy. Now 


we have revised and liberalized it still 
further. This policy helps protect families 
against financial disaster resulting from 
costly or prolonged illness. Its coverage is 
broadened...its cost is reasonable. 

We believe this policy clearly demon- 
strates how independent citizens, working 
through a mutual company, can build for 
themselves the kind of insurance program 
Americans need. 


XK, 


RAY D. MURPHY, President 





RESOURCES 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 


OBLIGATIONS 
> and Stocks Pe 


S. Government obligations $ 537,143,008 
Sanaa Government ——— ae 140,791,994 
Public utility bonds .. tess 841,936,321 
Railroad obligations 
industrial obligations . 

Other bonds ....... 
Preferred and guaranteed ‘stocks 
Common stocks 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business mortgages 
Farm mortgages 
Home and branch office buildings . 
Housing developments and other r 
tate purchased for investment 
Residential and business properties 
Other Assets 
Cash 89,367,235 
Transportation equipment . it 114,938,086 
Loans to policyholders ; 
Premiums in process of collection 
Interest and rentals due and accrued and 
other assets 


° 
o 


Policyholders’ Funds 

To cover future payments under insurance 
and annuity contracts in force 

Held on deposit for policyholders and 
beneficiaries 

Dividends and annuities left on deposit 
with the Society at interest 

Policy claims in process of payment 

Premiums paid in advance bed —- 
holders 

Dividends due policyholders 

Allotted as dividends for distribution dur- 
ing 1954 99,300,203 


Gther Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other 
Expenses accrued, unearned interest and 
other obligations 
Mandatory security valuation reserve 


Per Cent 


$5,774,716,774 (82.0) 


361,449,761 ( 5.1) 


o 
O-as0e-n~ 
=Boonwoons 


"285, 218, 187 
126, 735, 858 
7; 892 


1,339,268,682 
266,765,635 
11,852,951 


175,153,309 
163,957 


184,619,091 
36,155,056 


( 2.6) 
( 0.5) 


( 1.2) 
( 0.1) 
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87,393,308 
6,931,122 


Sa 


( 1.4) 


n S¥e 
a nNOS 


| 
—Z 


26,632,000 


13,064,616 
33,039,595 


( 0.4) 


( 0.2) 
( 0.5) 

58,585,051 
$7,044,738,391 


Surplus funds 
To cover all contingencies 
Total 


~~ ooome 


= 
— 
3 o OnN== 
= 


@ BDanw 
2 S232 


421,436,865 
$7,044,738,391 


( 6.0) 
(100.0) 





“Including $6,454,636 on deposit with public authoriti 


In accordance with requivemente of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated “i their amortized value and al! other bonds and stocks are valued at the market quotations on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, as prescribed by the National of | di 


in addition, as required, a security valuation reserve is included among the liabilities. 
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THE EQUITABLE tire ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
w. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





Not Yet 50, 
BUT NOW OVER 
$4.5 BILLIONS 





THAT’S THE Occidental story. 


We won’t celebrate our 50th anniversary 
until 1956. But Occidental field men and 
women in 1953 produced more than one 
billion dollars of new paid business for the 
first time in any year. That pushed business 
in force above $4.5 billions. 


And this March, Occidental’s written 
ordinary passed $75,000,000 for another 
new record. 


We ask no better proof that insurance 
buyers—and agents—believe in Occidental’s 
institutional pledge of “More Peace of Mind 
Per Premium Dollar.” 


“A Star in the West...” 3% 

















*“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 


Best’s Life News 
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xxx Scientific progress in the entire field of medicine 
and public health has resulted in a generally healthier 
people and a correspondingly lower death rate in this 
country. Many of the terrible childhood killers of fairly 
recent past are today practically unknown. Others as 
well as the diseases that are more characteristic of adults 
are being attacked on a broad front with progress being 
reported almost daily. Such accomplishments have, of 
course, been reflected in the life insurance field, par- 
ticularly in the mortality rates and in the underwriting 
of substandard risks. These Signs of Progress are con- 
sidered in the article on page 15. 


*** Life insurance companies licensed to operate in 
New York State are limited in their fields of investment 
to housing and other income producing real property, 
government and corporate securities and city and farm 
mortgages. Each of these fields presents specific prob- 
lems to the investment officer and many new procedures 
and techniques have been developed to meet these prob- 
lems. These procedures and techniques, with their legal 
background, are comprehensively reviewed in the three 
part article on Life Insurance Investments beginning on 
page 18 of this issue. The first installment considers 
the housing developments which have played a promi- 
nent part in this field in recent years. 


***x Many life underwriters are overly modest as to 
their ability to sell business life insurance. They allow 
themselves to be awed by the seeming complexity of 
such matters as court decisions, tax approaches and 
stock retirement plans. Yet the same motives which 
induce a man to purchase personal insurance will, if 
properly found and presented, induce him to buy busi- 
ness insurance. These motives and the manner in which 
they can be used to increase sales and provide necessary 
protection, along with some hints on where to look for 
prospects are discussed in the article on page 21. The 
philosophy behind it may be summed up in the state- 
ment, Love Writes It. 


*** Over recent years the economic status of the 
average working man has continued to improve until 
today his material well-being is at its highest level. At 
the same time the great efforts expended in accident 
prevention and industrial hygiene have made his job 
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safer than it formerly was. These factors plus the 
natural underwriting tendency to be conservative where 
there is a paucity of statistical or other information 
have had their effect on the Occupational Underwriting 
of life insurance policies. An interesting article on this 
subject will be found on page 25. 


*** Much time, energy and money are devoted to 
solving the problems of recruiting, financing agents 
and minimizing agency costs but actually their solution 
hinges on solving one basic fundamental problem. li 
the problem of Activating the Average Agent can be 
solved these other problems should prove to be relatively 
simple. The corollary is equally true ; if the fundamental 
problem is not solved, the others will remain unresolved. 
On page 29 a man who has given the matter long and 
careful thought tells the three steps which he believes 
must be taken to meet this problem of activating agents. 


*** Undoubtedly the most important period of contact 
an insurance company has with its policyholders occurs 
upon the payment of the death benefit. A proper regard 
for the good will which may be engendered at such a 
time will suggest an enlightened and liberal claim ad- 
ministration. Many companies have already taken major 
steps in this direction. Such an attitude will aid in 
the struggle against over-extended welfare plans by 
showing that private insurance can do A Better Job 
of serving the public in its search for security. See 
page 33. 


**x* Accident and health insurance has borne the brunt 
of a large number of newspaper and magazine articles, 
some more informed than others, some more biased than 
others. It has been criticized for the cancellation prac- 
tices employed, for the advertising of policies, for the 
claim payment practices of the companies, for the 
contract itself and for the sales methods used to mer- 
chandise it. Our author on page 41 maintains that 
Non-Can Is The Answer to all the critical blasts which 
have been leveled against the accident and health 
industry. 


**x* Each year additional companies from all branches 
of the industry enter the accident and health field. 
They and the companies already established in the 
field revise and liberalize their methods of doing business 
and broaden their underwriting standards. Similarly 
many agents, who formerly were content to allow the 
bulk of this business to be written on a mail-order basis, 
are more aggressively seeking their share of the pre- 
miums involved. Underlying this Increasing Competi- 
tion is an evolving economic concept with respect to the 
financing of personal loss resulting from accident and 
sickness which has gradually been taking place in the 
United States as well as the rest of the world. See page 
107. 








E DOESN’T GET A SALARY, but he 

has an income of about $400 a 
month. He spends it all, but not a 
cent on himself. He’s what you 
might call a VIP. He’s a hard 
worker and can really produce when 
the chips are down. He has the re- 
spect and admiration of all his 2,500 
associates, but not one of them has 
ever seen him. 

That’s “Happy Halo,” an idea 
with a name. 

Happy works through (as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is) the 2,500 em- 
ployees of Mutual of Omaha and 
United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska. He was 
born in 1948, the brainchild of the 
employees themselves. His only mis- 
sion in life consists of helping others. 

It takes money for Happy to carry 
on his work, but that is something 
he has never had to worry about. 
Each payday, these 2,500 generous 
individuals contribute their nickels 
and dimes to his allowance. In five 
years, Happy has unselfishly helped 
the less fortunate to the extent of 
more than $27,000. 

Happy’s first project was the col- 
lection of $1,200 for the furnishing 
of a six-bed ward at Omaha’s, then 
new, Children’s Memorial Hospital. 
This contribution was a memorial to 
the employees of the two companies 
killed in World War II. The goal 
was reached in just three paydays. 

Since this first project, the 
scope of Happy’s activity has 
broadened considerably. Nowadays, 
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each Thanksgiving, Happy Halo 
provides baskets of food for any- 
where from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred needy families in the Omaha 
vicinity. Last year, in addition to 
the money contributions, Happy en- 
listed the aid of one hundred forty 
of his associates to fill boxes with 
Thanksgiving fare and another 
sixty to make deliveries. 

Happy’s work on the home front 
includes annual donations to such 
organizations as the Salvation Army, 
the American Cancer Society, Hattie 
B. Munroe Home for Handicapped 
Children, local Goodfellow Fund, 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the Nebraska Tuberculo- 
sis Association, the Omaha Club for 
the Blind and the Mary Lane Fund. 
Nor is Happy found wanting when 
a national disaster hits. More than 
$1,300 was given to the Kansas- 


‘Missouri Flood Relief Fund in 1952. 


GC 


Happy’s overseas work includes a 
$1,000 contribution to the American 
Korean Foundation to maintain an 
orphanage in wartorn Korea for a 
period of one year. 

Sometimes it’s not the amount of 
money that matters—it’s being on 
hand at the crucial moment. Here, 
too, Happy’s helped. He has pro- 
vided seeds for a needy family’s 
garden; false teeth for a mother of 
a large and needy family ; two tons 
of coal for a family without fuel; 
special schooling for a deaf orphan ; 
a second-hand sewing machine for 
a mother of five; work shoes for 
a father of six; an automatic ironer 
for a housewife struggling along 
with an ordinary hand iron despite 
the fact she had only the partial use 
of one hand. Bed-side lamps for 
hospital patients; classroom equip- 
ment for an orphanage; radios and 
snowsuits for children of another 
orphanage; a motion picture pro- 
jector for the Nebraska Goodwill 
Industries ; special physical therapy 
equipment for a school for spastics, 
are a few more of Happy’s contribu- 
tions. 

Searching out things for Happy 
to do, places where he can be of 
help, are five of his associates, 
elected annually. Helping with the 
tremendous task of collecting the 
nickels and dimes each payday are 
seventy employees who have the 
title “Halo Guardian.” Everybody 
gets in on Happy’s act. And. . 
that’s the way he likes it! 
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A Client Without 
Accident Insurance ggg 
Is Like... y; 


A Hunter Without A Gun! 


A hunter who plans to go after big game sensibly prepares himself against the big 


game which goes after him. He knows that he can rely on the protection his gun 
offers him. 


But many people, including some of your clients, are facing the dangerous hazards 
of life without arming themselves with one very necessary weapon, Accident in- 
surance. 


Why not hunt up these clients, and remind them that this low cost coverage will 
protect their income and earning power against loss due to accident. 


Your nearest Travelers Manager will be happy to give you full information on 
Travelers up-to-date Accident policies, plus streamlined sales ammunition. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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“I earned $11,753 


, ” 
in J anuary coe 


LEo J. Fox 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Mr, Chas. E. Becker, President February 19, 1954 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dear Chief: 


Since it has been my good fortune to be associated with the friendly 
Franklin I have learned to expect big production records by our company. 
In reviewing my exciting month of January 1954 which produced $512,500 
of new sales on the lives of 13 individuals I am especially aware of the fact 
that all this would not have been possible were it not for these wonderful 
exclusive Franklin plans. 

It would be interesting to review several other big months of production 
which I have had since joining the Wisconsin Division of our great 
company. The records show the following pleasing facts: 


September 1951—$168,250 Volume—with a commission earning 

October 1952—$943,000 Volume—with a commission earning 

September 1953—$256,000 Volume—with a commission earning ....$ 8,645.53 
January 1954—$512,500 Volume—with a commission earning $11,753.80 


Important to note is that in all of these sales listed above there has been 
no group, term, pension trust or salary savings. Each case is on an 
individual life paid for on an annual basis—and a substantial amount 
prepaid several years; in some cases paid up in full. 


Further, I am sure you will agree that the fact of 100% persistency in 1952 
and 99% persistency in 1953 certainly is as near perfect as business could 
be. I guess we will have to admit that this is quality business. It does 
indicate to me in the most emphatic manner the very powerful appeal 
Franklin Exclusive Contracts have for the buying public. 


Needless for me to say, Mr. Becker, I am very happy to be with the 
Franklin and look forward to many more outstanding months and years 
of Franklin production. 


Sincerely, 


Leo J. Fox, Associate General Agent 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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CIENTIFIC progress in beneficial terms is no- 

where more evident to life insurance people than 

in the general health of the population and the 
corresponding low death rate. The great killers of 
1900 such as tuberculosis and the deadly childhood dis- 
eases have been largely mastered. Unfortunately, too 
many people, including children, are still dying need- 
lessly—especially in accidents. 


Greatest Benefits 


Everyone would agree that the greatest benefits in 
deferring death to the later years of life instead of 
allowing it to occur during childhood or the working 
years are of an emotional nature impossible to measure. 
But the material and practical advantages to families 
and society are also highly important. 

To mention just some of the benefits of decreased 
mortality from a life insurance standpoint—lower death 
claims, resulting in lower cost for insurance, shorter 
periods of dependency for minor children, resulting in 
larger monthly incomes, savings in mortality which went 
far during several years toward offsetting low invest- 
ment earnings. 


Recent Advances 


It is not necessary to go back fifty years to see great 


decreases in deaths from once serious causes. Most 
cases of pneumonia and appendicitis now present only 
routine problems for the doctors. Yet twenty years ago 
these and other ailments were much more serious. 
Heart disease and cancer lead today as the major 
causes of death. Yet we are so used to striking medical 
advances that a recent statement that eventual victory 
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PROGKESS 


over hardening of the arteries and heart failure is a 
possibility was received by the public with hardly a 
ripple of excitement. The statement was made by Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific director of the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. 

Constant liberalization of underwriting of substand- 
ard risks gets routine treatment in our business press 
because such news has become too common to demand 
headlines. An ever larger proportion of applicatits rate 
standard by company underwriting criteria. A compari- 
son of underwriting standards of any company today 
with those it required two decades ago is an instruction 
in the changes in health and mortality occurring in that 
relatively short time. 


Now Qualify Standard 


An interesting article in a company field magazine 
describes recent liberalizations which that company has 
made in its underwriting of standard risks. This com- 
pany is known as one that is conservative in its under- 
writing. We wonder how many of the following “‘de- 
fects” would have permitted standard underwriting 
twenty years ago by even the average company : 

Tuberculosis—minimal cases are now acceptable after 
the disease has been inactive for five years. 

Ulcer—favorable cases which respond to shor treat- 
ment can be accepted after two years. Some other cases 
acceptable after five years. 

Expectant mothers—insurable standard before the 
seventh month if giving a history of at least one previous 
normal delivery. 

(Continued on the next page) 











ESTABLISHED 


Walter Strand, Sacramento, became a Big Tree 
Club Top-Star in his first year with Pacific 
Mutual, and has maintained this distinguished 
standing throughout a full decade. In California's 


capital city he is respected as an outstanding life . 


insurance man, and known as a dependable and 

popular participant in civic affairs. 
“Thanks to the kind of training and guidance 
furnished by our company, and Pacific Mutual’s 
really versatile coverages,” says Walter, “I’m 
able to provide the insurance service my clients 
want, and to sustain and enjoy the personal 
Standing that comes with a firmly established 
name in my community.” 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS—Continued 


Caesarian section—Not a bar to insurance if woman 
with such a history is not pregnant at time of applica- 
tion. 

Hernia—favorable consideration unless large or com- 
plicated. Wearing of truss is no longer required, and 
statement that applicant is contemplating surgery does 
not disqualify him. 

Chronic running ear (otitis media)—most cases ac- 
ceptable if uncomplicated. 

Gout—applicant insurable for moderate amount after 
five years. 

Renal colic—may be insurable after six months. 

Malaria—persons, especially returned servicemen not 


* living in endemic areas, acceptable. 


Gall bladder removal—requires postponement for 
only. two years. 

Varicose veins, a history of phlebitis—favorable cases 
acceptable. 


Just One Company 


The practices described above are those of just one 
company. Many other companies have gone as far. But 
it would certainly have been a very rash person who, 
a few years ago, would have dared predict such liber- 
ality. A realization of the progress made in recent vears 
stimulates hope of impressive developments in the next 
two decades. Perhaps by the 1970’s heart disease and 
cancer will have begun to yield ground to the deter- 
mined attacks being made upon them. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


American Bankers Life (Fla.): Senator George W. 
Della, president, State Senate of Maryland. 
American United (Ind.): Alden P. Chester, indus- 
trialist, Kokomo, Ind. 

Austin Life (Texas): Ray E. Lee, vice-president 
and director of public relations, and Jack E. Neff, 
Jr., agency vice-president. 

Federal Life & Casualty (Mich.): Harold L. Buck, 
vice-president ; Simon D. DenUyl, president, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit; Robert B. Miller, 
president Federated Publications, Inc.; Waldo I. 
Stoddard, senior vice-president, Michigan National 
Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Life of Virginia: William H. Trapnell, president 
and chairman, Commonwealth Natural Gas Corpor- 
ation, and Robert C. Walker, Jr., Walker Brothers 
Oil Company of Oklahoma City. 

Mutual Service Life (Minn.): Joe E. Dahl, Superior, 
Wisc. succeeded the late IImar Kauppinen. 

Pacific Mutual Life (Calif.): Shannon Crandall, Jr., 
president, California Hardware Company, Los 
Angeles. 

Prudential (N. J.): Hobart C. Ramsey, president of 
Worthington Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Southwestern Life (Texas): Frank Martin Wood, 
oil man and drilling contractor, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Union Casualty & Life, N. Y.: Roy A. Foan, vice- 
president and director of agencies, and A. Maxwell 
Kunis, vice-president and actuary. 
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MEN of the LIFE OF VIRGINIA... 


John N. Anderson, Baltimore, 
whose agency won the Com- 
pany’s Progress Trophy, awarded 
each year to the agency effecting 
the greatest increase in insur- 
ance in force (increase $3,275,- 
963). 





J. Jerome Miller, Chicago, whose 
three-year-old agency led all 
others during 1953 in paid new 
premiums for Ordinary Sales, 
with a total of $104,167 (exclud- 
ing single premiums). 


Achievement e Leadership e Dedication 


Gordon E. Ellison, Detroit, lead- 
ing individual producer 1953,, 
and 1954 President of the Vir- 
ginia Vanguard, honorary or- 
ganization of leaders ($1,156,532 
paid -production), member Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 





Malcolm H. Webb, Jr., El Paso, 
leader in number lives insured 
in 19538. Life and Qualifying 
member Million Dollar Round 
Table, 6th year. Paid for $1,- 
096,337 new insurance on 349 
lives, 1953. 









Aubrey M. Foltz, Staunton. His 
rapidly growing agency at- 
tained a total of 238 manage- 
ment factor points out of a pos- 
sible 300, to win the Company’s. 
1953 Agency Management Com- 
petition. 





3 é 
Edward C. Wilson, Baltimore, 
outstanding leader in his agen- 
cy’s specialized mortgage insur- 
ance plan, wrote total insurance 
in initial amount of $1,498,737 
on 215 lives during 1953. 


These men are the 1953 leaders of our Ordinary Agency Division. 
We honor them for their achievements and their exemplary leader- 
ship. Recognizing the worth of their careers, they have dedicated 
themselves to the highest ideals of their profession. 


Next month we will present the leaders of the Combination Division, 
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HE FIELDS of investment 

in which New York life in- 

surance companies are con- 
cerned, subject to the requirements 
and limitations of applicable statutes, 
are housing and other income pro- 
ducing real property, government 
and corporate securities, and city and 
farm mortgages.' Substantial com- 
pliance with the investment require- 
ments and limitations of the New 
York statute by foreign insurers do- 
ing business in New York may be 
required as a condition to the issu- 
ance or renewal of their licenses to 
do business in New York.? 


Exclusive of an early experi- 
mental project of about 2100 apart- 
ments recently sold as having ac- 
complished its purpose, Metropolitan 
has constructed and is operating 
seven housing projects containing 
over 34,000 apartments and inciden- 
tal shopping and other business 
facilities and providing homes for 
more than 100,000 people. The un- 
derlying concept has been to create 
in each case a whole new community 
on such a scale as to be relatively 
independent of adjacent commu- 
nities, and hence not subject to 
neighborhood depreciation and made 
attractive and protected from ob- 
solescence by well designed, fire- 


.N. Y. Insurance Law Article 5 
2.N. Y. Insurance Law § 90 


PART I 


CHURCHILL RODGERS 
General Counsel 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


proof construction with generous 
provision for light and air in a set- 
ting of green lawns, trees, flower 
beds, garden paths and playgrounds. 
Parkchester, Stuyvesant Town, 
Peter Cooper Village and Riverton 
are located in New York, Parkfair- 
fax in Alexandria, Virginia, Park- 
merced in San Francisco and Park- 
labrea in Los Angeles. Stuyvesant 
Town and Riverton were built under 
the New York Redevelopment Com- 
panies Law and the other projects 
under Section 84 of the New York 
Insurance Law. In _ conception, 
execution and management they are 
the work of F. H. Ecker, Metropoli- 
tan’s former Chairman, now Honor- 
ary Chairman, of the Board of 
Directors. 

The first purpose of a life insur- 
ance company in investing the funds 
entrusted to it by its policyholders 
must be safety of principal with the 
maximum yield consistent with such 
safety. There is a second purpose of 
parallel importance, that is, so to in- 
vest as to accomplish a maximum of 
public good. Thus in the construc- 
tion of its various housing projects 
Metropolitan not only has had in 
mind the financially sound invest- 


ment of its funds, but it has at- 
tempted to do its share in overcom- 
ing the housing shortage in such a 
way that moderate income families 
may live in urban communities in a 
suburban atmosphere. Certainly, 
this is a prime example of private 
enterprise productively devoted to 
public service. In effecting that pur- 
pose, however, many legal problems 
have been encountered, at least some 
of which may be attributed to the 
fact that there are those ‘who have 
sought to make this realm of en- 
deavor an area of social and political 
conflict 

A case in which Metropolitan be- 
came involved as a result of its de- 
sire to protect the privacy of its 
tenants raised fundamental consti- 
tutional questions.* The reader is 
undoubtedly familiar with the sect 
known as_ Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
They are not noted for their retiring 
personalities. They are insistent 
salesmen of their literature. Tenants 
at Parkchester objected to their 
visits. Representatives of the 
Watchtower Society, the parent 
society of Jehovah’s Witnesses, in- 
sisted on the right of the Witnesses 
to make such visits under the con- 
stitutional provisions guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and religion. 
3. Watchtower Bible and Tract Society v. Metro- 

eR Life Insurance Co., 297 N. Y. 339, 79 


N. E. 2d 443, cert. denied, 335 U. S. 886 
(1948) 
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They were permitted to visit those 
who desired their visitations. The 
management undertook to protect 
the tenants from undesired visits by 
enforcing a regulation adopted by 
management pursuant to an enabling 
provision contained in the leases. 


Finally, counsel for the Witnesses 
served Metropolitan with an action 
for an injunction and declaratory 
judgment. Metropolitan went to the 
trouble and expense of asking its 
tenants their wishes in the matter. 
Over 11,000 of the Parkchester ten- 
ants indicated that they did not de- 
sire the visits and some 28 indicated 
willingness to have the visits. The 
28 names were furnished to the Wit- 
nesses and they were forbidden ac- 
cess to the remainder of the tenants. 
While the trial was in process, on 
one Sunday morning over 700 Wit- 
nesses stormed Parkchester and 
succeeded in waking up all of the 
tenants. 


Privacy Protected 


In other cases it had been decided 
that the Witnesses could not be ex- 
cluded from privately owned streets 
which were open to the public.* It 
had been held that by municipal 
ordinance they could not be pre- 
vented from knocking on the door of 
a householder who had not invited 
them.® Their position in this case 
was that the hallways of an apart- 
ment house were not different from 
a private street or the approach to 
a private house. The courts refused 
to accept their contentions and the 
tights of privacy and property in- 
volved were protected. The line was 
drawn between an appropriate place 
(streets) and an inappropriate place 
(hallways) for the exercise of the 
freedom of speech and religion, and 
the right of the possessory owner to 
exclude strangers was upheld. 
When certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was de- 
nied, the winning of cases before the 
Supreme Court by Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses was interrupted. It is believed 
that in that case Metropolitan was 
able to render a service to landlords 
and tenants generally in the interest 
of quiet, privacy and good manage- 
ment. 
4.Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U. S. 501 on 


, Lucker v. Texas, 326 U. S. 517 
5. Martin v. Struthers, 319 U. S. 141 (1943) 
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Stuyvesant Town has been the 
project most productive of litigation. 
A partial reason for this may be that 
it was a pioneering cooperative effort 
of private enterprise and state and 
municipal governments to aid in the 
cure of urban blight. It seems to be 
the fatal tendency of our urban com- 
munities to grow at the edges while 
rotting at the center. Land in area 
large enough to develop and at prices 
permitting of economic and attrac- 
tive development may be more easily 
acquired in suburban areas than in 
urban areas. 


Government Inducements 


Diverse ownership in small par- 
cels and inflated land values effec- 
tively prevent rehabilitation by pri- 
vate enterprise without inducements 
which can be afforded only by gov- 
ernment. Without such inducements 
blight spreads, crime and disease- 
ridden slums increase in area, tax 
delinquencies mount, the cost of ren- 
dering necessary municipal services 
increases and city credit declines. 
The Redevelopment Companies Law, 
































Production Possibilities in Pensions 








PROVIDENT 





under which Stuyvesant Town was 


built, sought to afford to private 
enterprise the aid of condemnation 
in accumulating the necessary ‘area 
and partial tax exemption to permit 
of fair earnings at limited rentals- 
and most importantly, if the cooper- 
ation of private enterprise was to be 
gained, without impairing the pri- 
vate status of private enterprise. 
Under the provisions of that law 
a detailed contract was worked out 
with the City of New York for the 
rehabilitation of eighteen city blocks 
constituting the notorious gas house 
district. The total expense of acqui- 
sition, clearance and construction 
was to be paid by Metropolitan and 
not one penny was to be contributed 
by the City. Assembly of land was 
to be aided by condemnation, and the 
completed project was to pay taxes 
for a period of twenty-five years 
based on the assessed value on the 
tax rolls of all land and improve- 
ments within the project area at the 
time of acquisition, including prop- 
erty such as schools and churches 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Many Provident Life Producers are using the advantages 
of Provident pension plans to build an excellent volume 
of quality life business. They can offer a plan which is 
individually designed to meet the client's needs. . . they 
can offer an attractive flexibility in employer payments 

. .and a combination of a guaranteed interest accumula- 
tion of 23% on employer deposits and ordinary life 























policies with high cash values and favorable conversion 





guarantees . . . plus, of course, close Home Office co- 
operation. Provident life men who specialize in this busi- 
ness are among our leading and most successful producers. 
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A Door Opener with an 
One of a Series of we Pid 


Messages on New Ways 7 

Midland Life Helps Field P 
Men Increase Their on Message #1 
x Sales 


bas 


“Interview Quickener 
--Unique, Result Proven! 


Yes, this is something distinctly different in 
Life Insurance selling helps. It’s copyrighted by 
our own staff—and result-proven by our field rep- 
resentatives. A quick way to spark a profitable 
interview! But it is nothing unusual for Midland 
Mutual Life! It is merely typical of the many 
unique sales aids Midland’s selling force has for 
boosting their sales—their income. And this spe- 
cial Home Office Cooperation extends to every 
phase involved in successful life insurance sell- 
ing. That’s why so many Midland men are regu- 
larly setting new records for themselves. 


If you'd like a “look” at this 
new way of “opening doors” 
and other points of our Watch for early appearance 
‘“‘field-building’’ methods 
we'll be glad to hear from of Message #2 on 
you. There’s no obligation 
and it’ll be confidential. 
Write Russell S. Moore, 
Manager of Agencies. 


The MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


250 E. Broad Street Columbus 16, Ohio 


‘Interest Stimulators”’ 
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previously exempt. Interior public 
streets were to be closed and the land 
conveyed in exchange for exterior 
strips to be used to widen the ex- 
terior public streets and paved at the 
expense of Metropolitan. 

The only concession made by the 
City in order to induce the construc- 
tion of the project was to give up 
something it didn’t have and 
wouldn't have unless the project 
were built—the right to tax for 
twenty-five years that part of the 
value of the completed project repre- 
senting an increase in value over the 
assessed valuation of the land and 
buildings acquired for the project. 
At the end of the period the project 
was to become fully taxable and in 
the meantime the City would benefit 
by the increase in the assessable 
values of the surrounding properties. 


Rent Levels 


Average maximum rentals were 
set with the proviso that if they did 
not provide a yield before deprecia- 
tion of 6% on the total actual final 
cost of the project the Board of 
Estimate of the City would upon 
submission of conclusive evidence to 
that effect approve an increase in 
such maximum rentals sufficient to 
provide such 6%. It was further 
provided that at any time after five 
years the owner might terminate the 
contract by the payment of an 
amount equal to the past taxes from 
which it had been exempted plus in- 
terest at the rate of 5%. 

Even before the contract was 
signed opponents of the project 
brought an action in the name of 
property owners, Murray v. La- 
Guardia,® attacking the constitution- 
ality of the Redevelopment Com- 
panies Law and the legality of the 
proposed contract. The fundamental 
constitutional objection was that 
since the project would be con- 
structed, owned and managed by pri- 
vate enterprise for private profit, the 
proposed condemnation would not 
be for a public purpose. The courts 
held that the public purpose was re- 
habilitation and that that purpose 
would be accomplished upon _ the 
completion of the project. Objec- 
tions to the legality of the contract 
as illusory and as not conforming 


6.291 N. Y. 320, 52 N. E. 2d 884 (1943), cert 
denied, 321 U. S. 771 (1944) 
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T HAS been my belief for a 

long time that the world owes a 

great debt to the lazy man—the 
fellow who wants to get to the heart 
of a job and gain the greatest re- 
sults for the least necessary effort. 
Without him, we’d probably stili be 
harvesting crops by hand, driving 
oxen and hauling water from a well. 
If this belief is accurate, it holds a 
lesson for us as life underwriters. 
Instead of pounding out the wheat 
of a sale by laborious, time-consum- 
ing and tiresome methods, we should 
constantly be trying for lazy but ef- 
fective selling. 


The Market Is People 


The market for life insurance is 
people. Sounds simple, yet if you 
read the sales and educational ma- 
terial available today, no one could 
blame you for coming to the con- 
clusion that there are two markets 
for life insurance: you sell packages, 
programs and estate analyses to peo- 
ple; you sell business insurance and 
pensions to big, mysterious “ma- 
chines” called partnerships, corpo- 
rations and such. So most of us get 
scared and decide we'll leave this 
“second” market for the boys with 
the books and the Phi Beta Kappa 
brains—it’s too involved for us plain 
people. Maybe we want to continue 
believing that business insurance is 
very difficult, because if it were 
proven to be relatively simple we'd 
have to change our habits. Maybe 
we’re missing the boat ; maybe we’ve 
missed the point that the essence of 
success in selling business insurance 
lies in smart simplicity. 

In a detective story the good de- 
tective tries to pierce the veil of a 
thousand details to get at just two 
things: the motive and the oppor- 
tunity. Isn’t that our job in business 
insurance? To seek out a sound mo- 
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tive for action on the part of a man 
—then give him a convenient oppor- 
tunity to act? Let’s look for the 
motive in business insurance. In 
personal insurance selling men buy 
life insurance with three things in 
mind—love, health and money—and 
the greatest of these is love, for 
therein lies the motive. What is the 
motive prompting the purchase of 
business insurance? Look in the 
books and you'll come out staggering 
under a load of tax saving ideas, 
treasury decisions, corporate terms 
and learned talk—all very useful, but 
still—why should men buy it? The 
answer is love, of course: with few 
exceptions men must love somebody 
or something before we can induce 
them to buy dollars to safeguard or 
continue their business interests. 


A Good Example 


Some months ago, I made a call 
with a new broker. He had a cold 
case in which he had failed to de- 
liver a rated policy of $12,000 per- 
sonal life insurance. We figured we 
could write him standard with our 
company. The prospect politely teld 
us he’d already gotten a standard 
policy through another company and 
that was all the life insurance he 
ever intended to own. As he talked, 
I looked over the shop—a prosper- 
ing wholesale refrigeration supply 
firm. We commented on the fine 
place he had—and learned the story 
of his son. He sat back and told 
us a story of how angry he’d been 
with his wife the day before. It 
seems he had planned to take off 
sarly especially to take his son to the 
barber for his first man-style haircut 
—and then his wife had forgotten 
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and taken the boy herself, to papa’s 
great dismay. Obviously, the boy 
was the center of Mr. Smith’s life. 
Just as obviously, we asked him if 
he hoped his son would come into 
the business with him later on. The 
answer being what one might expect, 
we talked about the value of guar- 
anteeing the solvency of his business 
for his son with dollars bought at 3¢ 
sach, per year. One interview later, 
we wrote an application for $60,000 
ordinary life. It was a corporation 
pen which signed that application, 
but the ink that made the pen write 
was love! 

The love that motivates men to 
buy business insurance comes of 
course in many forms, starting from 
the same simple family love which 
induces the purchase of personal life 
insurance ; it can be the love of self 
which causes a man to desire the 
perpetuation of his name or firm; it 
can be a jealous love of that which 
he has built or accumulated which 
makes him fiercely resent the pros- 
pect of having it greatly diminished 
by taxes. Our job is to search skill- 
fully and patiently for the particular 
kind of love which is the open ses- 
ame to each individual prospect. 
That is why the key to so many busi- 
ness insurance cases lies in an inti- 
mate background knowledge of the 
personalities involved—not in a 
highly technical approach, 

I suggest that things such as love 
are like the tools which mechanics 
use—they can be purchased from 
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any good tool shop—the trade serv- 
ices, book publishers, or study 
courses. Instead I emphasize the 
“lazy” techniques. 

A week ago, a broker came to see 
us. He wanted to get into busi- 
ness insurance. He had a case in- 
volving six principals, including 
three brothers active in the corpora- 
tion. The firm was worth a million 
dollars and was engaged in a $600,- 
000 expansion. He had walked in 
on the treasurer and made a short 
story long with an intricate stock re- 
tirement plan presentation. The 
treasurer listened politely and asked 
him to “Put his ideas in writing for 


submission to their board of direc- 
tors, they were all too busy to get 
together aside from formal board 
meetings.” So the broker wanted 
me to help him write the letter. 

We talked about the six principals 
and I discovered that they them- 
selves were financing the $600,000 
expansion. Was the treasurer the 
man without whom the corporation 
would flounder and possibly sink? 
No—that would be the production 
manager—the sparkplug of the firm 
who was personally supervising the 
expansion program. Well, why not 
be lazy then and start at the obvious 
point with a suggestion that the com- 
pany guarantee its investment in the 
production manager by purchasing 
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dollars as a hedge against his death? 
Then when you’ve made friends of 
these men and learned more about 
them, offer the stock retirement idea. 
The broker got excited, called the 
treasurer, proposed the idea over the 
phone and secured an appointment 
for a breakfast meeting with the 
three brothers who “never get to- 
gether.” At the time of this writing 
the possibilities of a sale look very 
good. 


Look for the Loss 


In that story is buried the third 
principle of the lazy approach to 
business insurance : look for the loss! 
The way to make a sale is to ex- 
amine a case looking not for a sale 
but for a potential loss. Find that 
and the chances are fair that you've 
found a sale, for the logical reason 
that you have the finest solution for 
such financial problems that the 
mind and heart of man have ever 
discovered. 

I wonder if business insurance 
isn’t something of a horse-trade: 
your prospect knows the why of the 
problem; you know the how of the 
solution—and the idea is to trade. 
Most of the time your prospect 
knows the situation only in terms of 
raw facts, not as a problem of which 
he is conscious. But if he talks long 
enough to disclose facts, you can spot 
the problem simply by keeping a 
keen lookout for the potential loss. 
The how of solving his problem is 
then a matter of properly using the 
tools you possess in your product, 
your knowledge and experience—or 
the experience of others you bring 
in. 

It’s unfortunate that we forget, 
in developing the why and the how 
of a business insurance case, a very 
effective sales help which we use 
constantly in selling personal life in- 
surance: we forget to dramatize. 
Almost any thing can be dramatized. 
Dramatize the things that the fellow 
on the other side of the desk wants 
to accomplish ; dramatize the pitfalls 
that lie in his path if he does not 
build a rampart of protection around 
his plans ; dramatize the power of the 
financial weapons you can put in his 
possession. You may find that these 
tactics will have a dramatic effect on 
your sales records! 

Every sales effort runs on three 
cylinders: the salesman, the ap- 
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proach and the market. We’ve talked 
about the salesman and the approach 
—now let’s think about the market 
for business insurance. Elmer B. 
Technical, the chap who thinks the 
smart approach in business insur- 
ance is to “confuse the hell out of 
‘em” by reciting the last two chap- 
ters of the book he’s read has a 
cousin, Y. Bother. Mr, Bother be- 
lieves that business insurance pros- 
pects all wear twenty-four carat dia- 
mond rings, lunch at the union 
league club and light their panatelas 
with slightly used stock certificates. 
But let us not miss the big market 
that is made up of little firms. The 
largest share of firms in the country 
have less than fifty employees—and 
they need the benefits of business 
insurance often times much more 
than a huge corporation. 


All Prospects 


There’s Joe, the smiling chap who 
runs out to service your car at your 
favorite gas station—did you know 
that he has $12,000 invested in the 
business, and that half of it belongs 
to his brother-in-law? What hap- 
pens if his brother-in-law dies too 
soon? 

Remember the chap who’s en- 
larging the variety store that he 
established five years ago in a good 
suburban shopping center? He’s 
trying to finance the expansion, and 
guaranteed life insurance dollars 
would provide the perfect credit 
“back-stop” for his plans. Inci- 
dentally, you'll find out by talking 
with him in friendly fashion that he 
and a close friend are borrowing 
other capital with which to set up 
a separate corporation which will 
rent out all kinds of tools and equip- 
ment and do special jobs in a thriv- 
ing community. 

Last year you sold Tom $25,000 
of personal insurance—and luckily, 
you kept in touch with him. You'll 
recall that Tom is a chemist and 
talked then of being close to suc- 
cess in his attempt to discover a 
faster method for curing tobacco. 
Well, he’s done it now—and he’s in- 
terested two men of means in his 
process. It’s been checked out and a 
new company is to be organized to 
manufacture the machine and an- 
other one to market the process. 
Outside money and Tom’s brains; 
what happens to their dreams if 

(Continued on the next page) 
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death takes the technical brains or 
the men with money? Tom will be 
delighted with the possibilities of in- 
suring both the brains and the 
money. 

Then there’s Wes Jones and his 
associate Charlie Locke, over on 
18th Street. Their plant doesn’t look 
like much, but don’t let that fool you. 
Two of the best canvassers in the 
business, they started selling house- 
hold wares door to door on time 
payments. They’ve made money to 
the point where they and _ several 
other backers are forming a new 
finance corporation to discount the 
receivables of their first company 
and to make small loans. The 
$100,000 of life insurance they are 
buying on each life is the corner- 
stone which enables them to make 
their new financing arrangements on 
the best possible terms. 


No Bargain Now 


There is another side to this pic- 
ture, too: the things that happen 
when life underwriters don’t get to 
work fast enough. A few miles from 
Washington is a prosperous little 
town where Mr. Koving owns a 
large farm and a fine feed and supply 
business run by his son Walter. The 
father is worth over $400,000. 
Walter did not even want to talk 
about life insurance and waste our 


time. He was interested in talking 
about the supply business, especially 
when we asked if he’d like the idea 
of paying his mother the full and 
fair price of the business with dol- 
lars which he could buy for 3¢ to 
60¢ apiece. He got so excited about 
that idea that he arranged a talk 
with his father, for ten days from 
that date. Unfortunately, when we 
returned we found his father had 
just suffered a coronary. There are 
no bargains now for Walter—he’ll 


have to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar. 


These situations are not plucked 
out of thin air—they are living cases. 
The point is that they exist all 
around you—provided you are 
watching for them and that you 
make use of the four guideposts to 
business insurance discussed : 

1. Be lazy—approach from the hu- 
man side, not the technical. 

2. Look for love—press the button 
that lights up the love in your pros- 
pect’s life. 

3. Look for the loss—who loses if 
what happens—he may not even 
have seen the danger lurking in the 
present situation. 

4. Dramatize—“Daddy, tell me a 
story.” From six to sixty-six, the 
play’s the thing—we are all stirred 
by a story and snore over statistics. 
Why not be lazy and take the easy 
way? 

I do not decry knowledge: it’s 
vitally important in its proper place ; 
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I do not belittle the big cases—but 
many of us are not equipped for 
them. I simply say that the proper 
mental attitude on our part, a grasp 
of the smart technique will uncover 
dozens of lucrative business insur- 
ance clients lying hidden. In pros- 
pect files; a little thought, a bit of 
probing conversation in the right 
places and you will find business in- 
surance possibilities you haven't 
dreamed of in many of your current 
calls. You are like a jeweler who 
has valuable gems in hidden corners 
on the shelves of his safe. I sincerely 
hope that you will check your shelves 
and convert them into good, hard 
dollars. 


BARBITURATES 
igen from barbiturate poison- 


ing total somewhat more than 
four hundred yearly in the general 
population of the United States, or 
about one and a half times the num- 
ber immediately prior to World War 
II, according to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Among the life insurance com- 
pany’s industrial policyholders the 
barbiturates are responsible cur- 
rently for 30% of all deaths from 
accidental poisoning. With few ex- 
ceptions the victims were adults, 
those in their 30’s and 40’s contrib- 
uting a large share of the total, and 
women outnumbered men in the 
ratio of two to one. 

A variety of drugs and medicines, 
and such poisons as wood and de- 
natured alcohol, lead, carbon tetra- 
chloride, benzine, kerosene, the 
caustic alkalis, and insecticides ac- 
count for other deaths from acci- 
dental poisoning among industrial 
policyholders. Almost all the vic- 
tims of lead and kerosene poisoning 
were young children. Much can be 
accomplished in reducing the loss 
of life, the statisticians point out, 
by keeping drugs and medicines in 
marked containers, by storing insec- 
ticides and disinfectants away from 
food, and by keeping poison out of 
the reach of young children. 

“The barbiturates present a more 
difficult problem,” the statisticians 
observe. “Greater efforts should be 
made to acquaint the general public 
with the dangers inherent in using 
such drugs carelessly. Further re- 
strictions on the sale would also tend 
to reduce the death toll.” 
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HERE has been a general 

liberalization in the treat- 

ment of occupations. There 
are broad considerations that point 
toward liberalization even in the 
absence of new and recent studies of 
mortality. I should like to mention 
some of these considerations which 
strike me as important. They have 
been called attention to in previous 
discussions, by myself and by 
others, but can stand repetition. 


Effect of Economic Status 


Since 1945, there has been con- 
tinued improvement in the economic 
status of the average working man, 
so that today his material well-being 
is at its highest. This means living 
conditions for him and his family 
conducive to better living and, what 
is important to us, to longer living. 
There is statistical evidence in Brit- 
ish and American population studies 
and in our own insurance experience 
that mortality varies according to 
socio-economic conditions, the better 
the conditions the lower the mortal- 
ity. Occupation is the principal 
determinant of an individual’s eco- 
nomic status and controls largely 
the conditions under which he can 
and does live. Its effect on mortality 
is for the most part indirect, except 
in the relatively few instances where 
there is direct exposure to serious 
health or accident hazards. With 
some exceptions, therefore, the mor- 
tality of occupational groups is de- 
termined in great measure by their 
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wage-earning possibilities and wage- 
earners have been doing a lot better 
during this last decade. 


Lower Mortality 


Secondly, because of the work be- 
ing done in accident prevention and 
industrial hygiene, we can expect a 
continued trend toward lower extra 
mortality in ratable occupational 
groups, certainly in those occupa- 
tions where exposures to physical 
hazards exist. The attack on indus- 
trial accidents, dusts, poisons, 
fumes, etc., goes on with vigor and 
the substandard occupational groups 
are the beneficiaries. 

A third consideration arises from 
the tendency to be conservative 
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when underwriting action has to be 
based on insufficient statistical or 
other information. Insurance ex- 
perience is probably our best guide 
for occupation ratings, but it is not 
yet available for most of the occu- 
pations appearing in company 
schedules. For these we are forced 
to depend on other information, such 
as knowledge of industrial processes, 
substances handled, conditions of 
work, exposure to dust, heat, toxic 
substances, etc. The action is then 
largely a matter of judgment, with 
a tendency to be conservative. When 
insurance experience has _ subse- 
quently become available, it has usu- 
ally revealed that the action taken 
was too conservative. That accounts 
in part for the general downward 
revision of ratings following the 
Joint Occupation Study of 1928 and 
the Occupation Study of 1937. Since 
another joint company study is not 
likely for some time, perhaps we 
should attempt to anticipate favor- 
able results, with a more liberal ap- 
proach than has prevziled in the past 
on occupations for which there is as 
yet insufficient underwriting infor- 
mation. 


Levels of Mortality 


The so-called Standard mortality 
experience is used as a measure for 
underwriting substandard occupa- 
tions, just as it is for medical and 
other impairments. Since I first got 
into underwriting, about thirty-five 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Occupational Underwriting—Cont. 


years ago, there has taken place con- 
siderable reduction 
rates among insured policyholders, 
and the Standard mortality is now 
at a much lower level. 
earlier days, the extra premium re- 
quired on the average to cover an 
extra mortality of 100%, for com- 
panies using flat or constant extra 
premium methods of rating, was ap- 
proximately $10 per $1,000 of in- 
surance. As standard mortality im- 
proved, the required extra premium 
decreased accordingly, so that today 
100% extra mortality may be cov- 
ered by a much smaller amount of 
extra premium. In a discussion at 
the March 1950 meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, Mr. Bowerman 
suggested about $3.50 per thousand 
on the ordinary life plan as the extra 


premium equivalent of 100% extra 
mortality on a modern mortality 
basis. 

In the absence of recent studies on 
occupational mortality, I am_ in- 
clined to speculate that there must 
have taken place corresponding im- 
provement in the mortality of oc- 
cupational substandard groups, with 
perhaps some exceptions. There is 
even some likelihood that improve- 
ment may have been greater in the 
substandard groups because there is 
more room for improvement. Wit- 
ness the ever narrowing gap be- 
tween industrial insurance mortality 
on the one hand and that of the 
general population or of ordinary 
insurance policyholders. The latest 
available information shows indus- 
trial mortality is now down to the 
level of that of the general popula- 
tion. For those interested in more 
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detail, I refer to another discussion 
before the Society of Actuaries, 
September 1951 meeting, specifically 
the paper on Health Progress 
Among Industrial Policyholders by 
Dr, Dublin and Mr. Spiegelman and 
the subsequent discussion by Mr. 
Jenkins. Greater improvement may 
have occurred particularly in those 
groups wherein extra mortality in 
the past has resulted from poor eco- 
nomic status, with its limitations on 
living conditions. The general eco- 
nomic improvement has favored 
these classes above others, relatively. 

My own company made some ex- 
tensive changes in its underwriting 
of occupations about two years ago. 
The revision was prompted by the 
general considerations outlined and 
supported by a study of our own 
experience by occupational extra 
premium classes. It was impractical 
to study specific occupational group- 
ings at this time. The financial re- 
sults in each extra premium class 
showed the rates to be more than 
adequate in the aggregate and thus 
the study supported downward re- 
vision. We understand that some 
other companies have found similar 
favorable results in studying their 
respective experiences. About the 
time our own revisions were made, 
and since then, a number of other 
companies have modified occupation 
schedules in the direction of more 
liberal treatment. 

The discussion of specific occupa- 
tions is outside the scope of this 
paper. But the reader may be inter- 
ested in some of the general char- 
acteristics of our revised underwrit- 
ing practices, 


Uninsurable Occupations 


Over the years the list of uninsur- 
able occupations has gradually been 
whittled away to the vanishing 
point. My company lists only ma- 
rine divers as uninsurable. I have 
noted that a number of other com- 
panies whose revised schedules have 
appeared recently also list this oc- 
cupation uninsurable, in addition to 
a few others. May I suggest that the 
underwriter place high on his list 
of priorities for study the remain- 
ing few uninsurable occupations. 
No individual should be unable to 
secure life insurance solely because 
of occupation, with the possible ex- 
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ception of some illegal pursuits 
vherein serious moral and violence 
hazards exist. There is today a 
much more realistic attitude among 
underwriters in that they do not 
scare so easily at adverse informa- 
tion. From the insurance stand- 
point, it should be a matter of 
proper pricing of our product for the 
risk, even for the undesirable risk. 


We have reduced the number of 
our substandard classes used for 
occupational underwriting from 
seven to five and the range now is 
from $2 per $1,000 minimum to $10 
maximum as compared with former 
limits of $2.50 and $15, respectively. 
These ratings do not apply to avia- 
tion risks for whom a special schedule 
of aviation extras is used. The 
changes are in line with our think- 
ing that because of the decreased 
level of mortality both for standard 
and substandard risks, lower extras 
are now adequate to cover extra 
mortality. 


The question has been raised as 
to whether or not it is practical to 
charge occupational extras under $5, 
because of the extra underwriting 
and administration expense. This 
was discussed by the actuaries at a 
recent meeting (Transactions of the 
Society of Actuaries—March 1950), 
but without reaching definite conclu- 
sions. Some opinion supported 
eliminating such extras. In this con- 
nection, I should like to point out 
that we must not overlook the fact 
that, while occupation extras apply 
generally to smaller amount cases, 
these cases show a tendency to in- 
crease in amount with economic im- 
provement among industrial work- 
ers. The point is important in 
weighing the costs of underwriting 
and of collecting the lower extra 
premiums. 

According to a 1952 report of the 
Institute of Life Insurance on 
“Standard and Extra Risk Life In- 
surance,” 89% of the total ordinary 
life insurance policies issued were at 
standard rates and 8% substandard, 
with the remaining 3% declined. 
Occupation was the reason for the 
extra rating in one-fifth of the sub- 
standard issues or about 14% of 
the total issues. This compares with 
a figure of almost 4% for the year 
1950 and the reduction since then 
no doubt reflects the recent revisions 
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whereby some occupations formerly 
charged extra premiums are now 
accepted at standard rates. 


Non-Medical 


For companies writing some of 
their business without medical ex- 
amination, a logical basis for under- 
writing substandard occupations is 
to require medical examination 
when the hazard is entirely or pre- 
dominantly one of health and to ac- 
cept non-medical applications when 
accident is the chief or sole hazard. 
We tried this method and, for the 
guidance of our sales force, distrib- 





uted a list of occupations requiring 
medical examination. It did not 
work too well because the examina- 
tion requirement was overlooked in 
too many instances. We _ then 
adopted, as a practical measure, the 
hard and fast rule that medical ex- 
aminations are required whenever 
the extra premium exceeds $3.50 
per $1,000 of insurance, regardless 
of whether the reason for the rating 
is health or accident. This may not 
be as logical as our earlier rule, but 
has worked well in practice, and we 
have continued it for many years 
now, except for changing the upper 


(Continued on the next page) 





Occupational Underwriting—Cont. 


limit for non-medical to extras of $5 
per $1,000 insurance. I believe that 
other companies, too, have found 
this procedure preferable. 

It is more or less general practice 
to modify extra premiums for occu- 
pation on endowment plans of insur- 
ance. This usually is applicable to 
endowments not exceeding twenty 
or twenty-five year periods. One 
method used is to reduce the amount 
of the extra payable either by one 
rating class, by a specified percent- 
age, or to some lower amount. The 
Canadian companies have adopted a 
scheme of charging the full basic 
extra for three-fifths of the endow- 
ment period. We are following a 
procedure of charging the full extra 
for a period five years less than the 
endowment period. 

Not too long ago the practice was 
common to refuse term plans of in- 
surance to other than standard risks, 
and this applied as well to risks sub- 
standard for occupation. Today 
term insurance is usually issued in 
the lower substandard classifica- 
tions. In cases rated-up for occupa- 
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tion, Mutual will issue term plans 
when the extra premium does not 
exceed $5 per $1,000 of insurance. 
Decreasing term riders in conjunc- 
tion with basic policies of permanent 
plan insurance are issued by us up 
to and including occupation extras 
of $7.50. 

New occupation schedules of 
several other companies that have 
come to my attention seem to have 
retained the same top ratings for 
double indemnity and waiver of pre- 
mium benefits, generally two for 
waiver of premium and three for 
double indemnity. Two companies, 
to my knowledge, go as high as four 
and five for the double indemnity 
and are, therefore, willing to issue 
the benefit to such occupations as 
miners, loggers, and explosives 
handlers. Our own limits are two 
and three for waiver of premium 
and double indemnity, respectively. 

Underwriting these benefit pro- 
visions can be on either a selective 
or automatic basis, that is, the rat- 
ing for each benefit is determined 
independently of the life insurance 
rating or may follow a definite rela- 
tionship to the life rating according 
to a set schedule. Where this auto- 
matic relationship is followed, stand- 
ard life insurance may automatically 
qualify a risk for standard waiver 
ot premium and double indemnity ; 
rated-up life insurance usually 
means rated-up benefits in the lower 
substandard classifications and re- 
fusal of benefits for the higher sub- 
standard risks. On the other hand, 
a company that underwrites the spe- 
cial benefit provisions independently 
may issue standard life insurance 
with rated-up waiver of premium or 
double indemnity or substandard 
life insurance with one or the other 
of the benefits at standard rates. 

For its occupational underwrit- 
ing, my company has adopted a 
combination of the two methods. 
We think the automatic relationship 
to the life rating is logical for the 
waiver of premium provision and 
follow the schedule below : 

Life rating W. of P. rating 

Standard Standard 

$2 Extra 1y% 

$3 Extra 1y% 

$5 Extra 2 

Over $5 No 
Double indemnity is underwrit- 


ten independently and there are 
many occupations on which we issue 
standard life insurance but rate-up 
this provision when the extra acci- 
dent hazard is not considered suffi- 
cient to affect the life insurance 
classification. Conversely, we issue 
standard double indemnity with sub- 
standard life insurance when the 
extra mortality is entirely caused by 
health hazards. 


Change of Occupation 


Like other companies, we will re- 
duce occupation extras in the event 
the insured changes to an occupa- 
tion with a lower rating, but our 
procedure may be different in some 
particulars. We require a period of 
a year in the new occupation before 
making the reduction unless there is 
acceptable evidence of permanency 
of change, such as a promotion, for 
example. If an adjustment of pre- 
mium is approved, it is made retro- 
active to the date of change of oc- 
cupation with a refund of excess 
extra premiums paid since that date. 
Refunds are limited to a maximum 
of five years. Some limitation is 
necessary, we feel, because of the 
practical difficulty of checking on 
claims of changes made many years 
prior. Five years is a liberal allow- 
ance, in our opinion. 


A Simple Request Form 


A simple request form for reduc- 
tion of extra premium in which we 
ask for details of the new occupa- 
tion and date of change is usually 
all that we require. We have re- 
served the right to call for additional 
evidence of insurability, like a medi- 
cal examination, but this is rarely 
done. 

This covers the principal charac- 
teristics of our current underwriting 
of occupations. In closing, I wish 
to emphasize again that changing 
conditions in industry and in living 
conditions for its workers have al- 
ways tended toward improvement 
Insurance company experience on 
occupational groups and other avail 
able experience, too, have usuall) 
given favorable results. Let me. 
therefore, renew a plea for the lib 
eral attitude in establishing and ap 
plying occupational underwriting 
practices. 
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Activating 


CTIVATING the average 

agent is the toughest and 

most disheartening of all jobs 
and all of the figures which I look 
at from time to time prove that we’re 
not getting it done! These cold fig- 
ures prove that: (1) The Average 
agent Now in the Business will fail 
and pass out of the business, and (2) 
The Average agent Recruited This 
Year will fail and pass out of the 
business. I suspect that if most 
agency men were to take the figures 
of their own company for the last 
five or ten years and look at them 
honestly and objectively—truling out 
all rationalization and ruling out all 
tendency to look only at the favor- 
able figures—they would have to ad- 
mit that the average agent who was 
with them ten years ago has failed 
and passed out of the business—and 
the average agent recruited from five 
to ten years ago has also failed and 
passed out of the business. 


The Cause of Other Problems 


The average agent is the “little 
man who isn’t there any more!” He 
fails and passes out of the business ! 
And it doesn’t take very much logic 
or arithmetic to prove that our fail- 
ure to solve this one basic, funda- 
mental problem is actually the cause 
of so many of our other problems 
to which we seem to devote so much 
time and energy and money—re- 
cruiting—financing agents—agency 
costs, etc. Solve the problem of 
activating the average agent, and the 
solution to these other problems will 
be relatively simple and easy. But 
until we do solve that problem, I 
believe that our own facts and fig- 


ures will convince us that we will 


never find a satisfactory solution to 
such problems as recruiting, financ- 
ing agents and agency costs. 

I think the business of selling life 
insurance is a wonderful business, 
and I think the opportunities in it 
are beyond imagination. Further- 
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more, I think something can be done 
if we will all do it. But first, let’s 
see if there is any easy justification 
for the present condition or any easy 
way out! 

For instance, can we say that we 
are already selling so much life in- 
surance that there is just no place 
in this business of ours for the aver- 
age agent? Here are a few solid 
facts and conclusions given by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner : 

“At the present, outstanding private 
life insurance per American family 
averages only about one year’s in- 
come per family. Only about three 
cents of the income dollar is devoted 
to life insurance in the United States. 
We have not even kept pace, life 
insurance-wise, with the inflation 
that has been our plague. Not even 
VZ of the dollar value of human life, 


BEN F. HADLEY, C.L.U. 
Vice Pres. and Sup't of Agents 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


as it relates to family dependents 
and business associates, is covered 
by life insurance today. We have 
done little more than scratch the sur- 
face of the needed life 
market.” 

Of course, all of us knew those 
facts, even before Dr. Huebner 
summed them up for us. We all 
know that our market is not satu- 
rated. We all know that it stands 
with wide-open arms waiting for us 
to activate the average agent to the 
point where he will not only achieve 
success for himself, but also help 
the American public secure the life 
insurance savings and protection it 
needs and wants. 


insurance 


High Prices 


Next, can we blame today’s high 
taxes and high prices for our failure 
to activate the average agent to the 
point of success rather than failure ? 
Again, all of us know that the only 
honest answer to that question is 


“No.” According to the Life Insur- 
ance Fact Book, disposable income 
left over after taxes in 1952 was up 
178% over 1939, whereas life insur- 
ance owned was up only 107%! 
Furthermore personal savings are at 
an all-time high—and still climbing! 
By personal savings we mean money 
left over after taxes—money left 
over after high prices—money left 
over after luxuries and frivolous 
spending—money left over in the 
hands of the consumer which he can 
and does save where he will. The 
money is there for the average agent 
to turn into life insurance savings 
if we can really master the job of 
Activating our average agents! 
(Continued on the next page) 





Activating the Agent—Continued 


Next can we blame the failure of 
the average agent on compensation 
plans or methods of financing new 
agents? Without deprecating all the 
work which has been done and is be- 
ing done at that point, I believe it 
is fair to say that Laurie Morrison 
turned the bright, clear light of truth 
on this area of endeavor when he 
said : 

“There is no known way of success- 
fully financing the agent who is go- 
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ing to fail in this business. If he 
finances himself, he’s going to lose. 
If his relatives finance him, they’re 
going to lose. If the agency builder 
finances him, he’s going to lose. And 
if the company finances him, the 
company is going to lose. On the 
other hand, there are hundreds of 
different ways of successfully fi- 
nancing the agent who is going to 
succeed in this business—almost 
any reasonable financing plan will 
work!” I think most will agree with 
that—almost any reasonable com- 
pensation or financing plan will work 
if we can activate the average agent 
to the point of success in this busi- 
ness ! 


Selection of Agents 


And, finally, can we blame our 
failure on poor selection? Can we 
sav that the average agent we bring 
into this business is just such a poor 
specimen that he can’t possibly be 
activated to the point of success in- 
stead of failure? Now at this point 
I want to be extremely careful lest 
I give the wrong impression. I feel 
sure that the emphasis on better se- 
lection and the improvement of selec- 
tion processes during the years past 
have been of tremendous value to 
the life insurance business. Further- 
more, I feel sure that selection meth- 
ods can and gradually will be im- 
proved in the future. However, it 
is also my sincere belief that further 
improvement in methods of selection 
will not solve this problem of the 
failure of the average agent. Even 
on the basis of our present knowl- 
edge and techniques of selection, we 
could and should be activating a 
very much larger percentage of our 
average agents to the point of suc- 
cessful operation than we now do. 

What can we do to activate this 
average agent so that he will succeed 
instead of fail in this business? Can 
we do it by better bulletins, better 
company magazines, better contests, 
better meetings, better mass motiva- 
tion and better individual motiva- 
tion? There is not enough space to 
discuss individually each of those 
methods of activating agents, but 
taking them as.a whole, I think that 
we as an industry are doing a pretty 
good job with them. And while we 
can always make some improvement, 
I don’t think there is room for 


enough improvement in those activi- 
ties to make the difference between 
the success or failure of our average 
agent. 


Education 


How about improving our educa- 
tional methods and facilities? Very 
splendid facilities for education 
are available today to any man in 
this business. There are company 
courses, commercial courses, LUTC, 
CLU, sales and technical services, 
the insurance press and the very 
active Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, with all of its meetings, sales 
congresses, seminars, etc. available 
to its entire membership. But let’s 
face it—our average agent is not 
going to last long enough to avail 
himself of those educational facili- 
ties. Shove education at him too fast 
and he’ll choke on it—let him take 
it at a properly slow pace to digest 
it all and, based upon all the indus- 
try-wide figures available, he won’t 
last long enough in this business to 
become a well educated underwriter. 

What, then, can be done to activate 
the average agent to the point where 
he can succeed and stay in this busi- 
ness? The answer, I believe, is clear 
and simple—in spite of the fact that 
as an industry we have never actually 
faced up to it fully and have never 
paid the price in courage and time 
and effort to do it. I sincerely believe 
that all we need to do ig for each 
one, in his own way, to do these 
three things: 


1. Decide definitely and positively 
just what jobs we want our average 
agent to do. 
2. Figure out clearly and precisely 
just how we want our average agent 
to do those jobs. 
3. Devise and make available to our 
average agent a simple, effective, 
easy-to-use tool for doing those jobs. 

A brace and bit is a possible ex- 
ample of what we can and must do. 
We all know how it works, it is a 
tool. Every principle embodied in a 
brace and bit is described fully in a 
Physics text-book. Now suppose we 
needed a lot of little round holes in 
a board, and suppose we had hired 
a man to make these little round 
holes. How would we go about 
teaching him to make them? 

One way is to say, “Now see this 
little round hole here—I want a lot 
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of holes just like that. And here’s 
a book which tells you everything 
you need to know to make them.” 
And then start our new man study- 
ing the book. Now assuming that 
he is an Average man, and assum- 
ing that he has never, in all his life, 
seen a brace and bit, consider how 
long it would take him to devise a 
tool which would enable him to make 
enough little round holes to satisfy 
our needs and to make a living for 
himself? Bear in mind that if he 
doesn’t make a living soon enough, 
he’s going to quit. Then we will have 
to recruit another new man and start 
all over again to teach him how to 
make little round holes. Or, we can 
do it like this : We can say to the new 
man, “Look, here’s this gadget. All 
you have to do is to put the point 
right down here and then turn it 
just like this and, see, there’s a little 
round hole! That’s all there is to it 
—now you do it.” So he puts the 
point of the gadget down and starts 
to turn it, but he doesn’t lean hard 
enough on it—and we say, “Look, 
you've got to lean on that thing.” 
So he leans on it, but he turns it too 
slowly, and we say, “Turn that thing 
faster.” So he turns it faster and 
in very short order he’s turning out 
little round holes at a great rate. He 
is satisfying our needs; he is earning 
a living for himself; and he’s a suc- 
cess in the work he signed up to do. 


The Only Way 


Now that is a very simple illus- 
tration of what I think is the only 
way we can ever activate the aver- 
age agent to the point where he can 
sell enough life insurance to stay in 
the business and become a success 
instead of a failure. I think that we 
must build a tool for every job we 
want our average agents to do. 

Most companies put out a lot of 
sales material, a lot of prospecting 
plans and a lot of operating ideas— 
but let’s all back away from those 
materials for just a moment and take 
a good hard look at them in the light 
of these three questions : 


1. Have we stated definitely and 
positively just what jobs we want 
each new agent to do in selling life 
insurance ? 

2. Have we set forth clearly and 
precisely just how we want him to 
do each of those jobs? 
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3. Have we given him a ready-made, 
effective, easy-to-use tool for doing 
each of those jobs? 

My feelings in this matter may be 
summed up in five simple principles 
which we have learned from a lot of 
heartaches and a lot of headaches 
in our efforts to develop standard- 
ized tools for activating our average 
agents : 


1. There must be a tool for every 
job an average agent needs to do— 
Leave a gap, and the agent tends to 
bog down at that spot. And in bog- 
ging down at even one spot, his en- 
tire operation tends to slow down 
or grind to a full stop. It’s tough to 
activate the average agent to do a 
job when he doesn’t have an effec- 
tive tool for doing it. However, 
build a tool for that job; teach the 
agent how to use it; and activating 
him becomes easy—he almost acti- 
vates himself! And, as he pulls out 
of the mire at that one spot, his 
whole operation picks up and rolls 
forward. 

2. These tools must work for the 
average agent—That principle is not 
as silly as it may sound. Every one, 
with a little objective analysis, will 
find in his own company material 
certain plans given average agents, 
which simply do not work for the 
average agent. And everyone knows 
how tough it is to activate an agent 
to use a plan which just doesn’t 
work for him! So instead of ham- 
mering on the average agent to make 
him use a tool which he can’t seem 
to use successfully, we have found 
that we make much faster progress 
in activating him if we use that same 
time, energy and ingenuity in devis- 
ing tools which he can and will use 
successfully. 

3. These tools must be easy for the 
average agent to use—In fact, they 
must enable him to get the job done 
more easily than he can do it in any 
other way. We have had many ex- 
periences which prove to us that un- 
less a tool is easy to use, the aver- 
age agent just won't use it. There- 
fore, since we want to activate him, 
we must give him tools which not 
only make it easy for him but also 
make it easier for him than any other 
way. 

4. The easier we take it in building 
our tool, the harder will be our job 
in teaching and activating our agents 
to use it—We have learned over and 
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The career which led Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency started 
in Nashville. When he first came 
to Nashville, his total worldly goods 
consisted of a rifle, three pistols, 
and $180.00. Later he helped 
frame the constitution of the State 
of Tennessee, from which state he 
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United States and in 1829, the 
Presidency. Andrew Jackson’s 
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ance, in addition to a large 
accident insurance volume. 
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over again that if we are sloppy or 
incomplete in our thinking, and if 
we fail to develop an effective tool 
which makes it easy for the average 
agent to do the job we want him to 
do, we have a terrifically hard job 
in teaching the average agent how 
to use that tool and in activating 
him to use it. However, we have 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Activating the Agent—Continued 


found that if we pay the price of 
whatever hard, realistic thinking it 
takes to devise a tool which the aver- 
age agent can use, and then if we 
pay the further price of whatever 
gruelling, discouraging work it takes 
to test, revise and simplify our tool 
until it is fully effective and easy-to- 
use for the average agent, we find 
that from there on our job is rela- 
tively easy.. 


5. If too many average agents either 
can’t or won't or for any reason 
don’t use a given tool, there is some- 
thing wrong with the tool, not some- 
thing wrong with the average agent 
—How often have we said, “Gosh, 
this is a wonderful plan—if the 
agents would just use it!” The rule 
in our shop is that no matter how 
wonderful we think any given tool 
is, if too many of our average agents 
don’t use it, it is not a wonderful 
tool—there is something wrong with 
it, and we have to improve it or 
simplify it or, if necessary, devise 
a new tool which our average agents 
will use. 


Those five principles are very, 
very tough to live with, but we have 
found that living with them and by 
them has actually made our job 
easier in the long run. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 


EEN public interest in accident 
and health insurance is seen by 
the Better Business Bureaus which 


report a demand for their new 
“Facts You Should Know About 
Accident and Health Insurance” 
booklet exceeding that of any other 
title previously published in the 
series of twenty-five booklets on 
consumer subjects. 


In the first three weeks, the A&H 
booklet exceeded the full year’s dis- 
tribution of all other individual titles 
except those on schemes, clothing, 
life insurance, buying or building a 
home, and legal problems. 


The booklet is now in its second 
large printing to fill an increasing 
number of orders from Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, insurance firms, and 
personnel departments of companies 
with employee reading rack pro- 
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grams. It is estimated that a half- 
million copies will be distributed in 
the next six months. 


The primary use of the booklet is 
to establish standard information 
for use by Bureaus in assisting pol- 
icyholders who make inquiries or 
complaints about their A&H cover- 
age. Last year 46,452 people called 
on the Bureaus with their A&H 
problems and the volume has risen 
sharply since the first of the year, a 
reaction probably due to the various 
public investigations. 


Copies of the “Accident and 
Health” booklet can be obtained 
from local Better Business Bureaus, 
or requests accompanied by ten cents 
to cover postage and handling can 
be made to the Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 


DOMINICAN LEGISLATION 


HE Dominican Republic has 
T just enacted a law that requires 
foreign insurance companies doing 
business there to invest in the coun- 
try’s development part of the re- 
serves they accumulate with Do- 
minican savings, the Dominican 
Republic Information Center, 507 
Fifth Avenue, reports. 


Under the law, which supersedes 
previous legislation governing insur- 
ance companies, life insurance un- 
derwriters are required to invest, 
within the country, at least fifty per 
cent of the yearly excess of pre- 
miums collected over claims paid. 
Underwriters in other fields, except 
marine insurance, must locally invest 
at the end of each year not less than 
thirty per cent of the premiums col- 
lected during the year until the total 
of such investments amounts to 
forty per cent of the previous year’s 
premium income. 


Investment may be in State or 
municipal bonds, in stocks and bonds 
of Dominican enterprises engaged 
in agricultural or industrial develop- 
ment, in real estate, in mortgage or 
collateral loans secured to the extent 
of at least twice their amount plus 
one year’s interest, in fixed-term de- 
posits in State banks, or in loans to 
policyholders, guaranteed by life 
policy reserves, to the extent of 


twenty per cent of the prescribed 
investments. 


Foreign and domestic insurance 
companies alike continue under the 
control of the Superintendent of 
Banks, and the bond requirements— 
designed to guarantee payment of 
claims—remain unchanged. $25,000 
in earmarked cash or government se- 
curities enables a company to engage 
in one type of insurance, $30,000, 
in any two. A $40,000 security per- 
mits an insurance company to under- 
write any risk whatever. 


As of February 28th, bonds 
posted by foreign insurance compa- 
nies doing business in the Dominican 
Republic totaled $715,000, entirely 
in mortgage bonds of the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Credit Bank. 
The new law is expected to boost 
Dominican investments by insurance 
companies to several million dollars 
within the next few years. 


Foreign insurance companies do- 
ing business in the Dominican Re- 
public have been given until May 31, 
1954, to establish a legal domicile 
there, as required by the law. 


SALES BY STATES 


RIZONA showed the greatest rate 
As increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in February, with 
Oklahoma and Wyoming tied for 
second and Connecticut and Tennes- 
see third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, which analyzes sales by 
states and leading cities. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
6% in February, compared with 
February, 1953, while Arizona sales 
gained 37%, Oklahoma and Wyom- 
ing, each 22% and Tennessee, 19%. 


For. the first two months, with 
national ordinary sales up 5% from 
the year before, Arizona also had 
with an increase of 30%, with Ten- 
nessee in second place, up 21% 
from the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for February, with a gain of 25%. 
St. Louis was next, with purchases 
up 18%. Boston also led for the two 
months with a gain of 12%. 
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N RECENT years, I have had 

an opportunity to consider the 

problems of claim administration 
from two different viewpoints: first, 
as general counsel of my company, 
with direct responsibility for claim 
operations; and second, as a com- 
pany president. I have found that 
the requirements of sound claim ad- 
ministration are not materially dif- 
ferent when judged from either of 
these viewpoints. If anything, the 
need for enlightened and_ liberal 
claim administration appears to be 
even more important from the over- 
all company angle than from the 
viewpoint of the claims operation 
alone. Perhaps this is because the 
understandable caution of the law- 
yer is offset by the more diversified 
viewpoint of the chief executive. 


Proper Relationship 


I have always felt that anyone in 
charge of any part of a company 
operation should view that operation 
in the same broad light that top 
management itself does. He should 
conduct it, not in a vacuum, but in 
proper relationship to other activi- 
ties and objectives of the company. 
His individual operation should be 
conducted, not only economically 
and efficiently, but in the best in- 
terests of the policyholders, and with 
the best possible public relations. 
This is particularly true of the 
officer in charge of claims. 

From this standpoint, it makes 
little difference whether a law de- 
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partment and a claim department are 
operated together or separately. In 
either case, the immediate head of 
the claim operation should work 
closely with the general counsel and 
members of the law department, so 
that their combined attitudes and de- 
cisions develop a sound constructive 
and consistent company policy. 

One question with which the 
claim department and law depart- 
ment must deal is the matter of 
business risk. No matter what it 
is called, this factor of business 
risk is a highly important practical 
aspect of claim work. Usually, there- 
fore, it is better to lay it right on 
the table, so everyone knows pre- 
cisely what such risks are. Then, 
you can establish policy and make 
decisions in the light of a clear 
understanding and appraisal of the 
risks involved. 


Policy Provisions 


There are two kinds of business 
risk particularly applicable to our 
business, and I think it is quite im- 
portant to differentiate between 
them. The first is a risk that is in- 
herent in the provisions of the policy 
itself or of the other instruments by 
which a company does business. A 
provision once adopted for use is 


JOB 
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necessarily used in many thousands 
of contracts. If the provision turns 
out badly, either because of its sub- 
stance or because of the language 
employed, it will not only affect the 
single claimant, but also expose the 
company to a similar risk under all 
similar outstanding contracts. All 
we can then do is to change the 
language of future contracts. The 
degree of this type of risk must be 
most carefully weighed and its pos- 
sible results considered before it is 
accepted. However, the mere gen- 
erality of the risk should not cause 
us to become too restrictive or too 
conservative. 


Much Larger Risks 


In the other type of business risk, 
if our judgment is proven to be 
wrong, our position can be quickly 
modified and the future risk elimi- 
nated entirely, or held within a 
reasonable amount, or assumed only 
in any individual situations that may 
arise. Here, I believe we are justi- 
fied in taking much larger business 
risks and more of them, in order 
to build policyholder and_ public 
relations. This is the area in which 
I believe the claims department and 
the law department can most effec- 
tively cooperate. 

Let me give a few examples of 
what I mean by the justified as- 
sumption of business risk in claim 
administration : 

Easing of the requirements for 
issuance of a duplicate policy where 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the original has been lost. There 
have been many instances where 
these requirements have been unduly 
severe. Perhaps we still are attach- 
ing too much importance to the 
risk of loss in this area. 

Simplifying requirements for pay- 
ment in community property states. 
There are wide variations of com- 
pany policy in this respect. 

Waiving requirements for periodic 
current certificates of guardianship 


in connection with monthly disability 
benefit payments. Few losses are 
ever incurred here. 

Waiving requirements as to the 
necessity of appointment of an ad- 
ministrator in order to receive pay- 
ment under paid-up policies. This is 
one of the most harassing and costly 
requirements where small amounts 
are involved. 

Elimination of affidavit forms and 
to a large extent even the require- 
ments for the witnessing of signa- 
tures on company forms. Tradition 
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seems to have been the most compel- 
ling reason for adhering to ancient 
practices as to such affidavits. 

I am quite certain that most of 
us who have developed these new 
practices have found that the as- 
sumption of the reasonable risks 
involved in the liberalization of re- 
quirements was more than compen- 
sated for by an improvement in 
policyholder relations and savings 
in administration costs. In our own 
company no loss of any moment has 
occurred. 

Before leaving this very vital as- 
pect of our operations, I should 
emphasize what is undoubtedly our 
most important point of contact with 
beneficiaries—the payment of the 
death benefit. Here is the golden 
opportunity for the creation of good 
will through simplified requirements 
and the most expeditious service. 
I am well aware that many com- 
panies have already taken major 
steps in this direction. For example, 
a recent survey indicated that more 
than half the companies queried no 
longer require the submission of a 
funeral director’s certificate. 


Simpler Proof of Death 


Elimination of the requirement 
for notarization, or of the witnessing 
of the beneficiary’s signature, has 
proven of particular assistance in 
connection with proof of death, 
which is usually filled out by a 
beneficiary at a time when she is 
understandably distraught. Further 
assistance may be rendered by a 
willingness to accept an official death 
certificate—generally readily avail- 
able in most good-sized towns—in 
lieu of an attending physician’s 
statement in the routine death case. 
Another example of simplification is 
a provision in the attending phy- 
sician’s statement that information 
pertinent only when contestability or 
double indemnity is involved need 
not be furnished in the routine case. 
I commend all these forward-looking 
steps, accomplished in recent years 
by co-operative study of claims men, 
lawyers, and in our own company, 
of public relations men. 

Finally—and perhaps most im- 
portantly—there is no greater serv- 
ice the industry can render, than to 
devise procedures for payment of a 
death benefit as promptly as pos- 
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sible. In our own operation, we 
have set up a procedure under which 
routine death benefit cases up to 
$15,000 are paid across the agency 
counter, in exchange for proof of 
death. In 1952, 45% of our death 
benefits were paid in this manner. 
And more than 99% of all our death 
benefits were paid within twenty- 
four hours after the necessary proof 
of death was received at the home 
office. I am firmly convinced that 
much of the good will our business 
enjoys flows from widespread per- 
formances of this nature. 

There are other aspects of claim 
administration in which a proper 
regard for the good will of the pub- 
lic will suggest an enlightened and 
liberal approach. One of these is 
the basic philosophy with which 
the claim man approaches the ques- 
tion of whether to pay or not to pay 
a particular claim. I think today 
claim men generally recognize that 
the reason for the existence of the 
business of insurance is to pay 
clams. I think the claim man of 
today generally recognizes that he 
has done as good a day’s work when 
he pays a claim which is properly 
payable, as he has when he has 
declined one of that relatively very 
small number of claims in which 
the facts did not permit payment. 


I think it is important to maintain 
close cooperation with various state 
insurance departments in meeting, 
on a sound and reasonable basis, any 
complaints submitted to them by 
policyholders or beneficiaries. In 
my years as general counsel, when 
| was in direct charge of our claim 
operation, I never knew a single 
instance in which the insurance de- 
partment of any state ever attempted 
to “pressure” us into the payment 
of a claim that we regarded as not 
payable. I have taken the trouble 
to find out whether this condition 
has continued in the years since | 
have moved from my former po- 
sition in Mutual Of New York. 
Arch McKinley, our manager of 
policy payments, assures me that it 
has. 

In the few cases that result in 
litigation, the use of a technical de- 
fense to defeat a just claim should 
never be countenanced. However, 
| think it is important that we go 
further, and where possible prevent 
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Agents Enjoy 62% Average Increase In New Paid Business 


Yes, every month of 1953 showed a sub- 
stantial increase in new paid business over 
the corresponding month of any other 
year in Lafayette Life’s history. June 
broke all records with a jump of 176% 
...and the average increase of '53 over 
"52 was 62%. No wonder so many more 
general agents are becoming so enthusi- 
astic about Lafayette Life! Thanks to their 
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close association with the parent company 
(not too big or too small) plus effective 
use of progressive policies and powerful 
sales tools, these agents . .. both old and 
new... also are setting new personal 
records every month. If your personal paid 
business is $250,000 or more, it will pay 
you to investigate now. Write in confidence 
to M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, ¥/ 
Virginia, Wyoming, Texas, Minnesota and adjacent states. 





even the appearance of avoiding a 
just claim by virtue of technical cir- 
cumstances. Similarly, where the 
use of a technical defense, not di- 
rected to the merits might defeat 
what we regard as a clearly un- 
warranted claim, the wisdom of 
using such a defense should be 
guided by a far-sighted company 
policy, rather than by any advantage 
of the moment. In situations of that 
sort, it often is easy to be “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 


Many years ago it was much 
easier for life insurance companies 


to take an arbitrary attitude in hgn- 
ding their claims. If they were 
wrong, the only penalty was that 
their decisions would be reversed 
in the courts and a certain amount 
of hard feeling would be engendered, 
Public relations had not 
their present importance. 


assumed 


It has been learned, however, that 
people turn quickly away from any 
company or industry that does not 
give the public the fairest possible 
treatment and resolve all reasonable 
doubts in favor of the 
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a new form of retaliation has come 
into being. It is the philosophy that, 
People likewise will avoid, or even if private organizations do not give 
attack, those businesses which they the public what they are entitled to 
feel are not being conducted pri- receive, then government will take 
marily in the public interest. Noth- over the job. The surest way to 
ing could bring down the wrath combat this socialization of business 
of the public on our business so activities is to demonstrate con- 
quickly as poor administration of  stantly, by our day-to-day operation, 


claims. that free enterprise does an excellent 
The penalty of bad public rela- job that warrants the public’s sup- 
tions, moreover, is no longer simply _ port. 


that the public will stay away from I sometimes wonder if we fully 
your business. In recent years, appreciate how far the socialistic en- 


Not all great discoveries 
come from a test tube! 


Many a Southland Life agent has discovered 
that opportunity with his company is 
limited only by his own ambitions. An 
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croachments on our own business 
have already proceeded. It seems 
to me there are three areas, es- 
pecially, in which our business is in 
danger in that respect. The three 
areas I mean are those of Social 
Security, insurance coverage for 
service men, and the activities of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in the field of social security 
on a world-wide basis. Let us note 
briefly what has happened in each 
of these three areas. 

The original Social Security Law, 
passed in 1935, was intended merely 
to prevent indigence among aged 
workers in industry and commerce, 
by providing an old-age subsistence 
allowance. Then, amendments to 
the law, passed in 1939, added bene- 
fits for dependents of retired 
workers, and provided survivorship 
benefits for widows, children and 
dependent parents. 


Further Amendments 


Further amendments in 1950 
granted benefits to other groups of 
workers not previously covered, 
eased the qualifications necessary to 
receive benefits; and increased by 
about 77% the benefits for those al- 
ready receiving Social Security pay- 
ments. Under the new formula, i 
was estimated that the average pen- 
sion benefits would increase about 
110% in the succeeding.ten years. 

At the same time, dependents and 
survivorship benefits for parents and 
the first child were increased under 
certain circumstances. Benefits were 
also made payable to dependent hus- 
bands of retired or deceased women 
workers. Then lump sum benefits 
were paid on every insured worker, 
rather than just on those who had 
no survivors receiving income. Fur- 
ther amendments to the law in 1952, 
increased the primary benefits for 
all those who received income then, 
or in the future. 

The present Social Security sys- 
tem seems to have no consistent 
social or economic philosophy. It 
reflects conflicting objectives and 
standards, resulting from patchwork 
revisions. But its development, em- 
bracing higher benefits, new types 
of benefit and the addition of new 
groups of beneficiaries, has carried 
it farther and farther from _ its 
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original purposes and has caused 
it to encroach deeply into the field 
of private insurance. 

By 1950, Social Security was 
providing coverages equivalent to 
the total amount of private life 
insurance in force; and the same 
situation now exists, with present 
Social Security coverages about 
‘qual to the $275 billions of private 
life insurance in force. Social 
Security now goes far beyond its 
original purpose of providing a basic 
floor of old age income. It is now 
a gigantic government-sponsored in- 
surance and annuity plan, equivalent 
in size to the entire private life 
insurance business. 

Another threatened encroachment 
on the life insurance business arises 
from the understandable desire to 
provide coverages for servicemen. 
Life insurance companies fully rec- 
ognize the need for government life 
insurance protection for the de- 
pendents of servicemen exposed to 
the unusual hazard of active duty 
in time of war, or who may lose 
their normal insurability under such 
circumstances. However, life insur- 
ance companies commonly issue 
complete coverage on servicemen 
during peacetime, and even in war- 
time offer insurance for the normal 
hazard of death as distinguished 
from the abnormal hazards of war. 
Furthermore, some companies pro- 
vide a modest amount of coverage 
for servicemen in wartime, without 
a war exclusion. A recognition of 
the proper spheres of private life 
insurance and government life in- 
surance should avoid duplication 
of existing facilities and eliminate 
competition between private in- 
surers and the government in those 
areas where coverage is obtainable 
through insurance companies. 


Back Into the Business 


Recognition of this seemed im- 
plicit in the government’s gratuitous 
indemnity law, enacted in 1951. But, 
a bill was introduced to superimpose 
National Service Life Insurance on 
the gratuitous indemnity law, thus 
needlessly putting the government 
back into the life insurance business. 

Socialistic encroachments on life 
insurance are not limited to our 
home area. On the contrary, they 
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are being fostered on the interna- 
tional level through the Interrational 
Labor Organization. 

Probably not one person in a 
thousand in this country has ever 
heard of the International Labor 
Organization. It was originally or- 
ganized as an adjunct to the League 
of Nations, but is now an instru- 
mentality of the United Nations, 
with sixty-six countries participat- 
ing. Its representation from each 
country consists of employee repre- 
sentatives, public representatives and 
employer representatives. The first 
two are usually identical in their 


viewpoint. The majority of the del- 
egates represent countries with the 
socialistic viewpoint. 

The basic purpose of the J. L. O. 
is to obtain international co-operative 
action on labor standards. The 
organization can act either through 
resolution, a recommendation or a 
convention. The latter is a draft 
of a treaty which each of the partic- 
ipating countries under the consti- 
tution of the I. L. O. is expected to 
ratify. 

The I. L. O. has always concerned 
itself with Social Security, and in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the last few years has attempted to 
establish minimum standards for 
Social Security throughout the 
world. Ironically, these minimum 
standards are such that probably 
only a very few nations, including 
the United States could, or would, 
establish them. But what is more 
important is that the entire approach 
to the problem is socialistic and 
inimical to the philosophy of private 
insurance. 

The I. L. O. recently proposed 
that, in determining whether the 








people of a particular country enjoy 
so-called minimum standards of So- 
cial Security, no account could be 
taken of voluntary insurance unless 
such insurance was subsidized by 
Government at least to the extent 
of 25%. Thus private insurance 
would not be counted, and the 
United States would be made to 
seem a “retarded” nation in matters 
of insurance protection. Fortu- 
nately, this 25% rule was later 
abandoned. 

If proposals of this kind, in the 
form of a Convention, were pre- 
sented to this country for treaty 
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action, and ratified by the Senate, 
in the opinion of many eminent 
lawyers, they would become the law 
of the land. Thus would we be led 
down the road to socialized insur- 
ance. 

The life insurance business was 
properly concerned with this inim- 
ical action, directed not only at our 
institution but against the whole 
philosophy of the private enterprise 
system. To me, it makes little sense 
for America to allocate huge sums 
to promote the ideas of democracy 
and private enterprise all around the 
world; and then at least passively 
acquiesce in the basically different 
viewpoint of the I. L. O. to which 
we are the biggest contributor. 

Such international attacks em- 
phasize the inroads which we may 
expect unless we constantly demon- 
strate our ability to do a better 
job than any system of socialized 
security. 


Law by Treaty 


The I. L. O., and other interna- 
tional organizations like it, are in- 
creasingly placing themselves in a 
position to affect our institutions, 
by the negotiation of international 
treaties that have the force of law 
for the member countries involved. 
Even if such treaty provisions con- 
flict with our Constitution, there is 
clearly no certainty that the Courts 
will declare them invatid. Thus, 
through this device of “law by in- 
ternational treaty,” other countries 
can shape our internal laws and 
influence the character of our busi- 
ness system and institutions. 

There is an increasing tendency 
to seek to enact laws on an inter- 
national basis which may affect not 
only our civil rights but our entire 
way of life. Treaties involving ap- 
parent social gains in particular are 
often deceptive in their aspect and 
may be made and approved by a few 
men. An awareness of this possi- 
bility seems most necessary to those 
of us in this business as well as all 
of us who deeply believe in the 
preservation of economic freedom 
and limited government. 

To urge an awareness of the 
threats I have mentioned does not 
and should not involve thoughtless 
opposition to all welfare plans that 
the people of this country may want. 
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But welfare plans may be overdone 
and this is particularly so where 
they usurp areas which are being 
properly filled and which should 
depend on and encourage virtues 
of the individual. 

They can be dangerous not only 
as a step to Socialism but simply 
because of the great cost they may 
involve. Eventually, unless engaged 
in with moderation, they lower the 
standard of living, tend to reward 
- the idle too greatly, and penalize the 
working members of society. Car- 
ried to extremes, security programs 
place too much economic power in 
the hands of government; and. the 
individual then begins to lose his 
freedom of choice, his control over 
his own property, and his dignity as 
an individual. 

This is the double challenge we 
face. On the large scale, we must 
recognize the threat to our way of 
life, and keep welfare plans con- 
sistent with our economy and our 
national ideals. And in our daily 
operations, we must show the world 
that private enterprise can do the 
job better, and earn through our 
actions the right and privilege of 
serving the public in its search for 
security. 


DIVIDEND INCREASES 


IrH policy dividend increases 
We scan. to 1954 payments 
announced by a score or more of life 
insurance companies, the great 
majority of all ordinary life insur- 
ance policyholders have now bene- 
fited by dividend advances over the 
past three or four years, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
These increases in scales of divi- 
dend payments, combined with the 
increasing volume of business and 
the normal year-to-year additional 
payments as policies grow older, 
point to a total of premium refunds 
in 1954 on all types of participating 
insurance in the neighborhood of 
$950,000,000. This would be more 
than twice the aggregate of policy 
dividend payments only eight years 
ago, the Institute points out. Policy 
dividends in 1953 amounted to 
$854, 160,000. 
The dividend increases are 
credited by the Institute primarily to 
the effects of sustained improve- 
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ment in death rates among policy- 
holders and the gain in the rate of 
interest earned on invested policy- 
holder funds. 

“There are three major cost 
factors which determine the size of 
the annual dividend: death rates, 
earning rates and expenses of oper- 
ations. While death rates among 
policyholders have been negligibly 
higher in the past few years than 
at the low point of 1949 and 1950, 


they are lower than a decade ago 
and materially under the rates of 
earlier decades. The earning rates 
on invested policy funds have been 
rising in recent years, and while 
they are still well below the level of 
the 1920s and 1930s, they are now 
nearly one-tenth higher, after Fed- 
eral income taxes, than at the low 
point of 1947. The expense ratio 
has not changed much over the last 
few years. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUM 


AGE 20 


AGE 30 


AGE 40 
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$ 161.90 


$ 216.10 


$ 301.80 


$ 444.50 





20 YEAR SUMMARY’! 
Premiums 
Accumulated Dividends '>) 
Cash Value 


Net Surrendered Cost 


20 Year Average 
Surrendered Cost per $1,000 








3,238.00 
1,149.30 
2,526.30 

437.60 


Return over cost 


2.19 


Return over cost 





4,322.00 
1,552.90 
3,279.90 

510.80 


Return over cost 


2.55 


Return over cost 





6,036.00 
2,144.80 
4,163.90 

272.70 


Return over cost 


1.36 


Return over cost 





8,890.00 
3,078.80 
5,117.80 

693.40 


3.47 








(a) Figures involving dividends apply to policies 


issued on or after May 1, 1954 and are not 
guaranteed but are merely illustrations based 


upon current experience. 


tb) Accumulated dividends (including settlement 
dividend payable only upon surrender). 


Get full information from your local John Hancock office 


Pant iP a 
MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








NON-CAN 


is the answer 


ALFRED W. PERKINS 
Vice President, 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HE GENERAL subject of 
accident and health insur- 
ance recently has attracted 
considerable attention. Many arti- 
cles have been written with catchy 
headlines which would lead one to 
believe that accident and health is a 
racket which needs the immediate 
attention of the regulatory authori- 
ties of local, state and Federal gov- 
ernments. 


Widely Criticized 


In a syndicated series of articles 
published by the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, the insurance industry 
was widely criticized in respect to 
accident and health policies. This 
series first appeared in the Wash- 
ington News and later was carried 
by newspapers in New York, 


Chicago, Denver, Cincinnati, Fort. 


Worth, Houston, El Paso, Memphis, 
Columbus and many other cities. 
The Louisville Times, Chicago 
Daily News and newspapers in Buf- 
falo and other cities also carried 
articles strong in their censure of 
A & H insurance. 

Reader’s Digest and several other 
national magazines have published 
articles critical of A & H policies 
and selling. Pageant, Harpers, and 
Todays Woman compared A & H 
unfavorably with Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield protection. The United 
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States Investor and Spectator maga- 
zine recommended self-policing and 
an insurance censorship in articles 
analyzing the current criticism of 
A &H. 

State and Federal investigations 
already have been instituted. The 
United States Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary (Langer Committee) 
is holding hearings with regard to 
A & H practices. Various legislative 
proposals respecting the health of 
the nation, including government 
reinsurance, are being considered by 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce (Wolverton 
Committee). The Federal Trade 
Commission is investigating A & H 
advertising. And the District At- 
torney of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, is investigating A & H 
insurance. 

Reports already published by the 
Health and Welfare Foundation, 
the Commission on Financing Hos- 
pital Care and by the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation have cited weaknesses in 
private insurance. A & H insurance 
also is under the current close scru- 
tiny of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and the 
Insurance Commissioners of Califor- 
nia, Florida, Georgia, New York 
and North Carolina. Further arti- 
cles are in preparation by national 


magazines. 
Charm, 
Lifetime 


American Magazine, 
Time, Reader’s Digest, 
Living, Click Magazine 
and Focus are planning to publish 
warnings to their readers in the near 
future. 

Accident and health has de- 
veloped into a two and a half billion 
dollar business. I'll not deny that 
there are in the industry some poorly 
worded contracts, some claim pay- 
ment philosophy which is not in the 
interests of policyowners and gen- 
eral practices which should be cor- 
rected—on the other hand, there is 
no business this large which is not 
subject to the same criticisms. For 
example, I don’t believe all tele- 
vision sets are of equal value and 
you can make a mistake by purchas- 
ing the wrong set just as surely as 
by purchasing the wrong type of ac- 
cident and health policy. 

By design or otherwise, the au- 
thors of all of these critical articles 
have devoted very little time or 
space to the subject of noncance!- 
lable guaranteed renewable accident 
and health insurance. I can only as- 
sume that the authors of these arti- 
cles, being fair and unbiased, know 
little about this phase of the accident 
and health business, for their criti- 
cisms fall flat when applied to it. 
Let us take their criticisms and see 
how they apply to noncancellable 
guaranteed renewable accident and 
health coverage. 

Cancellation or discontinuance of 
insurance by the company: Cancel- 
lation practices have been the pri- 
mary source of censure by various 

(Continued on the next page) 
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critics. They have been used to 
ridicule and indicate as worthless 
the entire institution of A & H in- 
surance. Cancellation practices are 
reported as a scandal and serve to 
incite public feeling. The Wolver- 
ton Committee has scored these 
practices. So have the Scripps- 
Howard syndicated newspaper arti- 
cles appearing in many cities, the 
Reader’s Digest article, the news- 
papers, legislature and Insurance 
Commissioner in North Carolina, 
the Allegheny County investigation, 
the legislature of New York and 
other states, labor union press, and 
medical society pamphlets. 


Answer: The answer is very simple. 
The words noncancellable guaran- 
teed renewable mean that as long as 
premiums are paid to the insurance 
company the contract cannot be can- 
celled or changed in any way for any 
reason whatsoever. 


False and misleading advertis- 
ing: The nature of A & H insur- 
ance advertising has been attacked 
as false and misleading. These 
charges are made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Langer 
Committee, the Allegheny County 
investigation, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
the Commissioner of California and 
the U. S. Post Office Department. 





BUSINESS 


SOMETHING 
to hang your 
hat on... 


SPECIAL ..... designed to be a leader in 


its field .....to provide low cost 
permanent protection to buyers 
of larger amounts of insurance 
.....particularly fitted for the 
needs of the business insurance 
prospect. 


The Business Special has proven 
to be one of the most important, 
and enthusiastically received, 
additions to the Bankers Life’s 
salesman’s long line of saleable 
merchandise. It is a policy plan 
that gives the Bankers Life 


\ salesman “something to hang his 


hat on” in any crowd. 


Bankers Life 
'22222%5° Of Nebraska 


‘*A Confident Future for You and Yours” 





Answer: I have yet to see a piece of 
advertising on noncancellable guar- 
anteed renewable insurance which is 
either false or misleading. Com- 
panies writing this line of coverage 
have been most careful in their ad- 
vertising and to my knowledge have 
never been criticized by any local, 
state or Federal agency. 


Sales Methods (including qualifi- 
cations and training) : The criticism 
has been made by the Allegheny 
County prosecutor and others that 
matters surrounding the functioning 
of the agency force are the cause of 
misunderstanding and injustice. 


Answer: Our company as well as 
many others has regular schools for 
its sales force in which agents are 
given a thorough indoctrination and 
training in the writing of this type 
of coverage. Agents or brokers rep- 
resenting such companies are quali- 
fied both as to the knowledge of the 
insurance business and as to ethics. 

It seems inconceivable that men 
with inadequate training or of low 
moral caliber would be granted 
licenses by conscientious state licens- 
ing boards. 


Policy contracts: Various ele- 
ments of the policy contract have 
been attacked by the Reader’s 
Digest, the Scripps-Howard syndi- 
cated newspaper articles, and others. 
The charges include “legal phrase- 
ology,” “trick clauses,” éxclusions, 
“accidental means,” definition of 
disability, “his occupation,” size of 
type, “deceptive benefits,” “hidden 
jokers,” “misleading promises,” “so 
many different types it is like walk- 
ing in a maze,” “one brief clause can 
strip you of protection when you 
need it most,” “double talk,” “lump 
sum payments,” “aggregate bene- 
fits,” and “gimmicks.” 


Answer: One outstanding feature of 
a guaranteed renewable policy is its 
brevity, another is its simplicity. 
It is obvious that authors who have 
criticized policy contracts have not 
taken the time to review a noncan- 
cellable guaranteed renewable policy. 
If they had done so, they would 
have found that there are no trick 
clauses, no deceptive benefits, no 
hidden jokers or misleading prom- 
ises. The accidental means clause 


Best’s Life News 
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has not been used for some ten years 
and the definition of total disability 
is clear and concise. 


Claim practices (including the 
subjects of pre-existing conditions, 
house confinement, unreasonable 
litigation, and methods used in re- 
jecting claims): The charge of un- 
just claim practices has been made. 
The number of complaints received 
by various sources is cited. The in- 
ference is made that such practices 
are common in A & H insurance. 


Answer: The authors should spend 
some time with the underwriting de- 
partments of the companies writing 
noncancellable guaranteed renew- 
able accident and sickness insurance. 
They would then have a better pic- 
ture of how valuable this type of 
contract is to the policyowner. Un- 
derwriting is done at the time of ap- 
plication, not at the time of claim. 
If there is any pre-existing con- 
dition which makes a person a sub- 
standard risk it is either eliminated 
by waiver or an extra premium is 
charged. If the questions in the ap- 
plication have been answered to the 
best of the policyowner’s knowledge 
and belief and a standard policy is 
issued, there is never any claim 
question as to pre-existing con- 
ditions. By reason of such under- 
writing there is never any litigation 
at the time of claim or the necessity 
to use methods for the rejecting of 
claims. 


Regulation: The charge is made 
that “health insurance is like a child 
running wild without much control 
... there is no proper regulation of 
that business.” 


Answer: The authors of the articles 
evidently are not familiar with the 
insurance codes of such states as 
California, Illinois and New York. 
They will find that there is a good 
deal of regulation as to the wording 
of the policies and that the state in- 
surance departments have full con- 
trol of this subject. In fact, I feel 
that most of the state departments 
are doing a very effective job in 
their requirements for policy ap- 
proval. 


Advance review of policy: The 
charge is made that it is almost im- 


possible to study a policy before you 
buy it. 
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when you 
See 
this sign.... 


it’s time to talk 








They're a typical American family. They're ready to listen 
to the agent armed with MASTERPLAN because it offers 
the most flexible protection features available in ONE 
profitable benefit-packed policy. 


The power behind MASTERPLAN is simple. It makes 
possible complete ‘‘one-call” selling that results in time 
saved, easier work planning and greater sales impact. 


Because MASTERPLAN’S unique combination of benefits are 
so comprehensive and flexible, they can be swiftly 

tailored to the needs of prospects in a few profitable 
moments. The plan is designed to meet the every need of 
the insured today... every contingency of the future. 


These are but a few of the many unique selling features 
of MASTERPLAN—the Complete Insurance Program 
wrapped-up in one easy to sell package. 


For further information about MASTERPLAN write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954. 





Answer: The companies print and 
distribute specimen non-can policies 
by the thousands. These are avail- 
able through every agent and broker 
who represents the company. Speci- 
men policies may be left with the 
prospective policyowner whether or 
not he decides to buy from a particu- 
lar company. 


The premium volume of non- 
cancellable guaranteed renewable 


accident and sickness insurance 
is growing every day. I have at- 
tempted to show that it is not sub- 
ject to the current criticisms which 
have been made about accident and © 
health insurance in general. Non- 
can is the answer to the critics. A 
career underwriter should recog- 
nize that his prospects will have 
satisfactory and lasting protection 
if he underwrites their A & H needs 
with non-can as the answer. 











We Can’t Let a Good Man Drown 


Whuen you find a man with capabilities and temperament suited to 


field management, you’ve got something. So why put him out 
there to drown? 


Northwestern National Life supports the view that the risks involved 
in management in our business demand thorough pre-training as 

a protection to the manager, to the company, and to the individual 
agent whose success is so dependent on sound local management. 
That is why a management trainee with NWNL gets his training as a 
full-time employee on the Company pay roll and is counseled by 

a full-time management trainer whose chief responsibility is to 
prepare men for successful field management. 


The trainee starts by learning in the field what he will later teach 
others, and then moves to on-the-job training in a number of nearby 
agencies, returning home each week for a training seminar. This 
on-the-job instruction is broadened and reinforced by class training 
in Home Office schools and seminars. All of this means a 
minimum of two years’ intensive full-time preparation before a man 
is assigned a management opportunity. 


Under such a program, both the man and the Company make a 
substantial investment in his future. Is it worth it? 


There are now 23 graduates of this training system successfully 
holding responsible management positions and some 14 more men 
in training. Failures among these trained management personnel 
have been nil, which is convincing enough evidence to them and to 
us that pre-training vastly reduces the risks for men who enter 
management, for the Company, and for the agents they will manage. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America’s great life insurance companies 

















The 


Underwriter 


Isa 


HE larger companies and 

many of the smaller ones 

have long since concluded, 
and quite properly, that underwrit- 
ing is a major executive function 
requiring an underwriting executive 
of stature, a senior officer in field of 
responsibility and in rank. I have 
heard it said that the underwriter has 
two masters to serve; the officers of 
the company, and the agents! I 
maintain that, regardless of size of 
his company or his title, the home 
office underwriter has only one 
master—his obligation to serve in 
the best interests of his company as 
a whole, balancing equitably the im- 
mediate as well as the long term in- 
terests of the agents, general agents, 
existing and prospective policyown- 
ers, and his stockholders if the com- 
pany is not a mutual one. Obtaining 
a satisfactory and a competitive mor- 
tality, thereby contributing to a satis- 
factory and competitive net cost is a 
must. But, it cannot be done by un- 
derwriting skill alone, and certainly 
not by too severe underwriting as 
that will drive the sales organization 
away and the company will then die 
on the vine. 

Thus, though we have only one 
master, we have a large order—and 
woe be unto us, if in the pressure of 
day-to-day case underwriting we 
neglect those aspects of our work 
that are in addition to our require- 
ment of being skillful, scientific, and 
experienced case underwriters. 

Though our field associates who 
sell our product are generally called 
life underwriters, and for a long time 
we were called by that peculiar job 
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WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
President 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 


title, lay underwriter, which fortu- 
nately is on its way to join the dodo 
in extinction, I know of no phase 
of our work more important than 
salesmanship. True, we are not sell- 
ing our product to the public, but 
we are selling every minute. We are 
selling confidence in ourselves and 
unlike our field associates we do not 
have unlimited prospects. Instead 
we have a few groups of prospects to 
whom we must, daily and year in 
and year out, continually sell confi- 
dence in ourselves if we are to prop- 
erly discharge our obligations as 
home office underwriters. 

I recall reading quite recently a 
successful life insurance agent’s 
statement that in every sale he must 
first sell himself—instill in his pros- 
pect confidence in his own integrity, 
sincerity, and knowledge. Isn’t that 
a sound approach in all business re- 
lationships? And isn’t what we do 
and how we speak far more impor- 
tant than the words we use? 


Five Broad Areas 


First let us examine our relation- 
ship with our field associates. It 
seems to me there are five broad 
areas in which they must have con- 
fidence in us, if we are to success- 
fully discharge our obligations to 
them and our policyholders. 

1. The broad underwriting policy of 
our company. This can’t be ana- 


Salesman 


lyzed and sold successfully by letter, 
but requires meeting our associates 
face to face, and how more eco- 
nomically than by our visiting our 
agency office regularly, meeting with 
the general agent or manager and all 
his salesmen, 

2. Our knowledge of underwriting 
any and all impairments, in a manner 
that will produce the satisfactory 
and competitive mortality so impor- 
tant to policyholder satisfaction and 
repeat sales, and on as liberal a basis 
as consistent with past experience 
properly adjusted in accordance with 
up-to-date knowledge of develop- 
ments in the fields of clinical medi- 
cine, surgery, bio-chemistry, new 
and improved industrial practices, 
changes in the standard of living of 
various segments of the population, 
changes in aviation, world condi- 
tions, etc.—to name but a few. 

3. On an individual case basis and 
here is where we separate the men 
from the boys in this matter of sell- 
ing confidence in ourselves. We are 
dealing with the best salesmen in the 
world and while we are attempting 
our sale, they are bringing all their 
sales skill into play to persuade us 
to their point of view on a given 
case, generally losing sight for the 
moment of the long range and far 
more important aspects of our com- 
bined responsibilities. We can’t run 
a “give-away” program, although 
some try to dignify overly optimistic 
underwriting decisions, as _ for 
“agency reasons.” When we must 
take adverse underwriting action, 
our communication of it to the field 

(Continued on the next page) 
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should include an explanation, when 
such is permissible, in a logical way 
that will lead the field associate to 
acceptance of our action as the most 
liberal possible in view of the factors 
involved. Our letter must reflect 
understanding, rather than sympa- 
thy, logic rather than rule quoting, 
and sincerity in expressing our re- 
gret that the facts do not permit 
more favorable action. These are the 
tools that sell confidence in us, 
whether we be writing, telephoning, 
or visiting a field associate. 

In the days when I was an agent I 
was told that the home office under- 
writer’s job was to give each general 
agent just enough cake to keep him 
happy and not quite enough to cause 
an adverse mortality! It is all too 
easy, under pressure, to give a piece 
of cake in answer to a strong and 
salesmanlike appeal from a decision. 
It seems the easy way out. It gets 
us off the spot, or so we think at 
the time, but any temporary relief 
that such action gives on a case 
makes almost automatic an appeal 
and similar pressure on every subse- 
quent case through that agency that 
is not issued as applied for. Confi- 
dence in us is totally destroyed. We 
must always show a willingness to 
re-evaluate on the basis of any new 
information, but to change a deci- 
sion without it is suicidal. 

4. Service to the field. Many of us 
are responsible for policy issue as 


"Imagine 


ance Man in my Community in such a short time!" 


Wrote a General Agent 


well as selection of risks, and speed 
of issuance is vital in our efforts to 
sell our field and home office asso- 
ciates on our ability and understand- 
ing. Seeing that the occasional 
emergency case is gotten out by re- 
turn mail really makes a favorable 
impression. Proper administration 
of the policy issue procedure so that 
errors are cut to the vanishing point 
is obviously important in selling our- 
selves to field and home office. Our 
standard of performance in these re- 
spects is frequently compared with 
that of other companies by our field 
and home office alike and could even 
be the deciding factor in whether a 
desirable new agent or general agent 
joins our company rather than an- 
other who may be after him. 

Do we sell ourselves by displaying 

understanding of the difficulties in 
arranging medical examinations ? Do 
we see that each field office has not 
only enough good examiners from 
our standpoint, but ones who are 
also personable and make a good im- 
pression on the applicant, thereby 
reflecting credit on the agent and the 
company ? 
5. Confidence in our standing with 
management and our fellow officers 
in the home office. There is perhaps 
the most difficult aspect we must 
work on. If one of our agents ever 
got a reversal of an underwriting 
decision by management, isn’t it be- 
cause we have failed in our selling 
of confidence in our relations within 
the home office? 


Let’s take a look, then, at the 
salesmanship requirements of our 
home office __ relationships—with 
management, for example. 

1. Have we sold management on 
our underwriting knowledge and 
skill? Blowing our own horns will 
lose the sale—but I submit that a 
start is successful completion of both 
parts of the examination set by the 
joint underwriting and examination 
committee. Next perhaps should be 
mentioned the distribution in the 
home office of a concise memo cov- 
ering a running comparison of what 
our company is or should be doing. 
2. Have we espoused a company un- 
derwriting policy, or are we going 
along on a hit or miss basis trying 
to get a par when we don’t know 
where the flag is located ? 

3. Are we on the ball? Memos for 
management telling of new develop- 
ments effecting underwriting stand- 
ards and our recommendations or 
conclusions should come from us. 
We have missed the boat if sound 
recommendations for changes in un- 
derwriting standards due to new de- 
velopments in any field come first 
from our salesmen, or from other 
home office men. 

4. Are we good administrators ? For 
example, in connection with inspec- 
tions, we must remember that we 
are in effect purchasing agents. In 
setting up inspection requirements 
we must have a factual analysis of 
costs versus savings in mortality and 
remember that part of the cost is 


A Message to Men who want fo be .. . 
(AND ARE CAPABLE OF BECOMING) 


“BIG INSURANCE MEN” 


DO YOU FEEL DWARFED BY HAVING GONE AS FAR AS YOU CAN where 


you are? 


If your ability exceeds your present opportunity, you need not be held back. You 
may easily qualify as a General Agent for this fast-growing, well established com- 
pany and become a really BIG insurance man in your community. 


If you feel you are properly qualified, you are invited to "FIND OUT". It will pay 
you to learn about the unusual features offered: the liberal compensation, full 
cooperation from the home office, and the opportunity to GROW WITH US. 


¢ Phone, wire or write Robert W. Staton, Agency Director 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Trane (WE— INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 


Best’s Life News 








“Here’s Why I Joined Capitol’s 
Expansion Program in Utah. 


Selling is easier with Capitol’s new ‘Guar- 
anteed Savings Plan.’ Exclusive contracts 
like this one can make selling easier for any 
young field underwriter.” 


You get these benefits with Capitol Life: 


e Attractive commissions — Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


e@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 15 Western States. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 
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THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 


the delay on the worthwhile clean 
cases while we wait for the inspec- 
tion. I am not advocating that we 
should discontinue inspecting the 
smaller cases at the younger ages but 
as inspection costs change we can 
sell confidence in ourself to manage- 
ment by making an analysis of all 
aspects of the inspection situation 
and leading up to a logical recom- 
mendation or conclusion as to what 
if any changes should be made by 
the company. Similar analysis and 
recommendations with respect to 
policy issue and underwriting pro- 
cedures are also vital in selling man- 
agement on confidence in us. 

5. Claim reviews present another 
opportunity for selling confidence in 
ourselves to management. Most 
companies have the underwriting 
executive or medical director review 
early death claims for who is better 
qualified to detect misrepresentation, 
or suspicion of it and suggest ave- 
nues of investigation to be followed. 
Such reviews are also important as 
a check on the skill used in the selec- 
tion process. I doubt if many com- 
panies spend much time or money 
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investigating death claims that oc- 
curred after the contestable period 
but surely we should all watch the 
incidence of death claims in the third 
to fifth policy years. Trouble spots 
in the field, in the examiner staff or 
inspectionwise may be indicated as 
well as trouble spots in the under- 
writing process. Success in locat- 
ing and correcting such situations 
promptly is the best kind of selling. 
Proper management in maintain- 
ing an able, loyal, and personable 
staff of medical examiners calls for 
much selling. I have already men- 
tioned it in connection with selling 
ourselves to our field associates. 


Loyalty of Examiners 


Obviously the ability and loyalty 
of our medical examiners is a vital 


factor in obtaining a satisfactory 
mortality. Is there a sales problem 
for us in this relationship? Are field 
examiners, in the last analysis, ap- 
pointed by the field men? Can field 
men discipline an uncooperative ex- 
aminer by refusing to give him his 
share of examinations in his area 


T. EARL KELLY 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


e Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


e Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 


ENUM SURANCE COMPANY = 


DENVER, COLORADO: 


or have him terminated as an ex- 
aminer? A change in procedure of 
arranging for appointment of the 
examiners may not be necessary but 
the medical director and the under- 
writers should both at every oppor- 
tunity visit with the field examiners 
doing any volume of examinations in 
order to sell them on the fact that 
they are working for the company, 
their services are appreciated, and 
that we can and will protect them 
from discipline by the field force. 
Our handling of the examiner staff 
also contributes, or the reverse, to 
management’s confidence in us, 

7. Have we successfully sold our 
field associates on confidence in us? 
Management is very sensitive to 
field opinion, and thus again we see 
that selling confidence in ourselves 
to our two main types of contacts 
are very must interrelated. 

If management has confidence in 
us, we will not have those distress- 
ing reversals by a higher authority— 
in fact appeals to higher authority 
will tend to disappear. Likewise if 
we have earned management’s con- 
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fidence, we have by the same proc- 
esses and steps gained the confidence 
of our other associates in the home 
office. 


The agency executive will concur 
in the statement that our field asso- 
ciates are the initial selectors of risks 
and that their selection is equal in 
importance to that which we exercise 
in the home office. He will see the 
logic in our having a voice in de- 
termining whether a_ prospective 
agent or general agent should be ap- 
pointed and whether those currently 
under contract should be continued. 
He will recognize, as we do, that no 
one has yet discovered a way to get 
a good mortality from an inept, or 
dishonest agent. 


The financial executive will wel- 
come (and he should expect) our 
comments on the impact on the in- 
vestment programs of types of con- 
tracts being sold, or being contem- 
plated—such as pension trusts, bank 
finance schemes, etc. 


The actuary will welcome our 
counsel when considering the many 
phases of his work that tie in with 
underwriting—mortality studies, un- 
derwriting and issue cost assump- 
tions in rate structure, to name but 
a few. 


If we can add to our case under- 
writing ability the sales ability which 
is erroneously thought to be the spe- 
cial province of our field associates, 
our tasks will all be easier and our 
goal of a satisfactory mortality and 
a friendly and cordial relationship 
with field and home office will follow 
as surely as day follows night. 


THE GREATEST ASSET 


E CANNOT assume that any 
Withee of our business as con- 
ducted today will be either adequate 
for tomorrow or that it will fit into 
the pattern of tomorrow,” Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told the recent 
annual Texas Life Convention. 

“One of the greatest assets of the 
business is its good name with the 
public,” Mr. Johnson said. ‘“Hold- 
ing public favor is more easily ac- 
complished than winning it back 
once it has been lost, and it could be 
lost. There lies danger in a number 
of areas such as the current criticism 
of accident and health insurance. It 
is important that the public under- 
stand the good aspects of this busi- 
ness. Does the public realize, for 
example, that the life insurance 
companies paid more than a billion 
dollars in accident and health bene- 
fits to policyholders in 1953, or twice 
the amount that was paid in 1950? 


Profit is Legitimate 


“Another danger lies in the cur- 
rent activity in promoting the stock 
values of life insurance companies, 
for it can carry with it implications, 
even though not true, of excessive 
profits and favored tax treatment 
which can create wrong impressions 
in the public mind. In our American 
economy, profit is a legitimate and 
proper part of business. But the 
manner in which we present it to the 
public creates its acceptability.” 

Everyone in the life insurance 
business should be actively at work 
in building better public relations 


for the business, according to Mr. 
Johnson. 

“The great social and economic 
changes of recent years and their 
significance to the life insurance 
business have created a heightened 
responsibility for the life companies 
and their personnel,” he asserted, 
“and therefore continuous contribu- 
tions must be made towards the 
building of goodwill. 

“Indeed, the question of whether 
we are even to be permitted to con- 
duct our business in the future 
hinges upon the continuation of 
public goodwill. And it is up to 
everyone in the business to see that 
this goodwill is sustained, as public 
attitudes stem directly from the per- 
formance of the individuals in the 
business.” 

Citing a long list of positive ac- 
tivities which should be undertaken, 
to help maintain the very high stand- 
ing of life insurance, Mr. Johnson 
especially emphasized these : 

1. Continuous improvement in cus- 
tomer contacts, not a sole responsi- 
bility for the agents who make the 
contacts, but equally for the com- 
pany managements which direct 
agency efforts. 

2. Continuing emphasis on public 
interest in company performance 
and service through the lifetime of 
the policy. 

3. A still wider recognition of the 
unusual trusteeship relationship of 
life insurance in social ana economic 
areas. 

Basic to all sound development of 
public goodwill is an acceptance at 
top management level of the philos- 
ophy of service in public interest, 
Mr. Johnson concluded. 
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WHO SAID "RECESSION"??? 


SALES 


It couldn't have been us, for our sales have been looking mighty good. In fact, March 
topped every similar month in the history of the Company. We began re-tooling for 
tough competition when we introduced our Gold Standard Ordinary Life Policy (beats 
the rates of all American competition) last summer. There’s even more to come! If 
you're beginning to believe this recession hooey you'd better write us. 














STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


T THE request of the govern- 
pa a group of life insurance 
company representatives have be- 
gun consultations with government 
officials to discuss methods by which 
the Administration’s proposed plan 
for providing group life insurance 
for Federal civilian employees may 
be carried out. 

The Government has suggested 
the possibility of providing group 
life insurance for its employees 
through a pooling by the group- 
writing life insurance companies of 
the insurance risks involved. 

Thus far, the suggestion has been 
discussed that each government em- 
ployee may be covered by group life 
insurance in an amount equal to one 
year of his or her annual govern- 
ment salary. Such a plan would be 
contributory with the government 
paying a portion of the insurance 
premium and the employee paying 
an amount equivalent to approx- 
imately 25 cents per one thousand 
dollars of life insurance in force 
on the employee’s life on each bi- 
weekly payday. 

The contemplated plan would 
operate in a way similar to plans 
protecting the employees of business 
and industry. Roughly, the contribu- 
tory payment made by the employee 
under the government group life 
insurance plan would approximate 
the payment made for similar life 
insurance coverage by the employees 
of business and industry. 

The insurance companies recog- 
nize the many problems involved in 
underwriting such a plan of group 
life insurance. The insurance would 
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GENERAL 
Delaware 


Louisiana 


Pennsylvania * 


be provided for a single group of 
employees totaling more than 2%4 
million in number. This would be 
the largest single group life insur- 
ance plan in the history of the life 
insurance business. 

The insurance companies have ex- 
pressed deep awareness of the 
magnitude of the responsibility they 
would assume under such an ar- 
rangement and their appreciation of 
the desire of the government to 
furnish this protection for its em- 
ployees through the insurance com- 
panies. The companies believe they 
can demonstrate that this can be 
accomplished efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

The National Council of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its midyear meeting ap- 
proved the following recommenda- 
tion of its committee on group 
insurance : 

“We recently learned that the 
Federal government is considering 
providing group life and group 
major medical insurance coverage 
for all of its civilian employees, 
which would be underwritten by a 
presently undetermined number of 
private life insurance companies. 
We understand at this time that the 
government is primarily concerned 
with the proposed group life plans. 
It is estimated that this plan, which 
would be contributory in measure, 
would cover approximately 2,200,- 
000 employees for life insurance, 
aggregating nine billion dollars of 
coverage and involve premium in- 
come in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five million dollars annually. The 
amount of individual coverage pro- 
vided would be about one year’s in- 


AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas * 
* Florida + 
Maryland °* 


Arizona + California 


Georgia * Illinois * Indiana + Kentucky 


Michigan + Missouri * New Mexico 


Tennessee * Texas * Virginia * West Virginia 


come, with a probable maximum 
limit of $20,000. 

“We are greatly encouraged by 
the apparent desire of the Adminis- 
tration to have the proposed cover- 
age written by private companies 
rather than provided through the 
medium of self insurance which, it 
seems to us, would be the unavoid- 
able alternative. Furthermore, we 
call attention to the fact that NALU 
has traditionally endorsed the princi- 
ple of group life insurance coverage 
where an employer-employee rela- 
tionship exists. We see no reason 
why the same principle should not 
be approved where government em- 
ployees are concerned. Accordingly, 
it is the recommendation of this 
committee that NALU go on record 
as endorsing, in principle, the pro- 
posed Federal group life plan on 
government employees, provided 
that in the development of the plan, 
the government be urged to the ex- 
tent practicable to recognize and 
utilize the services of the life in- 
surance agent. 


OFFER NEW RESERVE 
PLAN 


IXTY economists, opposing re- 
ll of the present temporary 
law which allows the Treasury to 
sell up to $5,000,000,000 of its se- 
curities to the Federal Reserve 
banks, suggest that the Federal Re- 
serve banks be authorized to buy 
temporary overdrafts from the 
Treasury. These would be limited to 
five days and $1,500,000,000. The 
economists are members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy. 
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They can’t keep up with 


They can’t even keep close— 


In one minute the girl at the Recordak 
Microfilmer will make a photographically ac- 
curate and complete record of 200 letter-size 
documents. 


You could add two hundred clerks to the staff 
shown above . . . quadruple their transcription 
speed, and it would still be no contest. 

This will give you an idea of how slow and costly 
manual transcription really is—with pen, type- 
writer, bookkeeping machine, etc. And why 65 
different types of business., thousands of concerns, 
are now using Recordak Microfilming to simplify 
their record-keeping routines. 


In some of these routines, only a few words 
or figures on a record were being transcribed 
manually. Still Recordak Microfilming saved money 
—lots. For this truly amazing process gives you 
pictures for a fraction of a cent apiece. And, 
remember, they’re error-free. 


It will certainly pay you to double-check with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon. He has hundreds 
of case histories at his finger tips. And the chances 
are he can point out how costs have been cut on 
jobs similar to yours. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


Write today for complete story—including facts 
on the line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
all requirements, all budgets. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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BOOKLETS 


P162—Photographic Reproduction 
Papers 


This booklet contains complete descrip- 
tions of the properties of a large line of re- 
production papers. Each is designed for a 
specific purpose and simple exposure and 
processing recommendations are given. Each 
type of paper manufactured. by a prominent 
supplier is described, the technical qualities 
given, the processing explained step-by-step 
and the surfaces and sizes available listed. 
In addition there is a chart listing various 
print defects which may be encountered and 
giving their cause and methods of preven- 
tion. 


P163—Personnel Manager's Idea Kit 


This is a generous packet of samples of 
personnel material which demonstrates the 
many uses and great versatility of offset 
lithography. They show how various people 
have handled problems of keeping personnel 
informed of company policy, maintaining 
morale and promoting efficiency within their 
organizations. There are illustrations of how 
this has been done at a low cost on both 
large and small projects. 


P!64—Executive Salaries and Offices 
Chart 


Upper income surveys indicate that a 
large percentage of staff and line manage- 
ment operate in substandard executive en- 
vironment. This may lower a man's prestige 
and affect his leadership. It may also weaken 
his self-assurance. This is a chart which in- 
dicates the level at which salaries call for 
more appearance effort. It shows in a gen- 
eralized form how much an executive should 
cost in office investment. Thus it points up 
those’ areas deserving of more detailed 
analysis and study. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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improved 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


COMMON problem faced in 

insurance offices is reproduc- 

ing mumerous papers and 
exhibits. There is constant need for 
copies of letters, invoices, bills, 
statements, applications, proofs of 
loss, records, medical reports, ex- 
hibits for prosecution, police reports, 
hospital abstracts, endorsements, rate 
schedules, repair bills, claims, and 
many others. 


Speed and Accuracy 


Looking for a method of speeding 
up such copies and reducing the cost 
some companies have adopted the 
Autostat, a development of The 


American Photocopy Equipment 
Company. According to the design- 
ers, it provides a processing method 
for the small or large insurance 
office which makes error-proof, 
legally accepted, photograph-like 
copies direct from any original. At 
the same time, it eliminates approxi- 
mately ten separate steps, such as 
developing, fixing, washing and 
drying. 

Those dependent upon a typist 
to make copies sadly realize that, 
while she may be speedy and accur- 


copy= 
work 


ate, she is not entirely free from 
making errors and certainly cannot 
reproduce the drawings, pictures, 
photographs and exhibits which are 
part of many important papers and 
documents. 

For many years, the use of the 
photocopy method has been wide- 
spread and successful not only in the 
field of insurance administration but 
also in hundreds of other lines of 
business. It has become one of the 
most important links in the vast 
system of interoffice, intercompany, 
and external communication in an 
age of speed. It was for that reason 
inevitable that methods would be 
devised to make photocopies faster, 
in better quality, and through means 
which enabled any office helper to do 
the job with expert results. 


Cost Comparison 


Here are some figures comparing 
the cost of manual copying with copy- 
ing by a photocopy method. The 
basis for computation is: Typing 
labor: $1.25 per hour. The cost of 
typing labor and proofreading plus 
materials for copying ofe page of 
average copy by manual retyping 
methods is approximately $.27. The 
same average original can be copied 
by a photocopying system for ap- 
proximately 714 cents. Even greater 
savings are reported when such 
copies are made of complicated office 
forms such as ledger sheets, financial 
reports, statements, charts, maps, 
graphs, drawings, etc. Frequently 
too, copies of records that defy the 
ingenuity of a typist are needed. 

In using any outside commercial 
copying service and when spending 
as low as $20 monthly on photo- 
prints, it is said that an annual sav- 
ings of $194.40 can be made with the 
use of your own equipment. In 
spending $50 a month the savings 
would be as much as $486 a year. 

The photocopy process today must 
be simple, rapid and low in cost and 

(Continued on page 106) 
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electric 
typewriter 


*By actual mechanical measurements, of 
inch ounces of energy for key, space bar 
and carriage return operations. 


The wear-and-tear you save your typists when you switch 
from manual typewriters to fast IBM Electrics means big 
dollar savings to you. 

Actually, IBM’s easy, fingertip touch and electric con- 
trol greatly increase typing production through saving 
95.4 per cent of the energy required to operate a manual 
typewriter. A whole hour’s typing on an IBM requires less 
energy than 3 minutes on a manual! * 

Add to this the benefits of finer-looking work, better 
morale among your staff, greater prestige among your cus- 
tomers, and it’s easy to see why business firms have bought 
more than 3 times as many IBM’s as all other models of 
electric typewriters combined! 


For full information, write Dept. BL-1, International 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 







































UTILITY CABINET 


The clean lines of this modern func- 
tionally designed utility cabinet make it a 
harmonious part of any office setting, 
modern or traditional. It is manufactured 
by the Jasper Table Company in genuine 
walnut or white oak. The cabinet is 34” 
by 17” by 29” high and is equipped with 
one drawer in the top 30” wide, 1434” 
deep and 25%” high. The storage space is 
32” wide, 1514” deep and 1714” high, has 
one adjustable shelf on the inside and is 
equipped with a lock. The exposed parts 
have been given three coats for a lasting 
finish and the top-quality construction en- 
sures long years of service. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


A new accounting machine has been de- 
veloped by the National Cash Register 
Company which is designed primarily for 
small or medium-sized offices where more 
expensive equipment is not warranted. 
Applications include accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payroll, general ledger 






























and any other bookkeeping procedures ap- 
plicable to an accounting machine. Fea- 
tures include direct subtracting from 
every total, a “reverse” key for immediate 
correction of errors and the ability to 
clear all totals automatically. Carriage 
functions, including dating, tabulation, 
vertical spacing, opening, closing and re- 
turn, are fully automatic. The machine 
has five totals and comes in both type- 
writer and non-typewriter models. Type- 
writer models are equipped with a stand- 
ard keyboard, electric typewriter. 

















MULTI-SIZE FILES 


This is one of a line of single drawer 
active filing cabinets designed to accom- 
modate six of the most often used form 
sizes. Units are available for letters, legal 
forms, invoices, bills of lading and two 
sizes of ledgers. The all-steel units are 
26,” deep and can be interlocked into 
a solid battery where a multiple unit in- 
stallation is desired. When used singly, 
each cabinet is equipped with four rubber 
bumpers to protect finished surfaces. They 
are available from Dolin Metal Products, 
Inc. in green or gray baked enamel finish. 








DISPENS-A-STAMP 


Here is a novel device for moistening 
and applying postage stamps. It is simple 
and easy to operate and is said by Dis- 
pens-A-Label Devices, the manufacturer, 
to make possible the moistening and ap- 
plication of one hundred stamps in five 
minutes. One hundred stamps, or less if 
desired, are first separated and placed in 
the device. By exerting a slight pressure 
on the foremost stamp, it alone is slid 
away from the stack and over the moisten- 
ing element. Regardless of how rapid or 
careless the hand motion, the abrasive 
surface retains the remaining stamps. It 
can also be used to seal envelope flaps, to 
moisten small stickers or labels or as a 
finger moistener. 









































AIR-FLIGHT COSMOPOLITAN 


Here is a window fan that does not 
have to be installed in the window. It is 
available in a choice of a seafoam green 
plastic fan or a crystal clear plastic fan 
on a “window height” black wrought iron 
table. It can be tilted to any angle de- 
sired and can also be used as a floor 
circulator. The motor is mounted on rub- 
ber for quiet operation and the legs of the 
table are capped with rubber to reduce 
vibration and protect floor surfaces. The 
16-inch fan has three speeds and will de- 
liver up to 2500 cubic feet of air per 
minute. A product of the W. W. Welch 
Company. 
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DFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Management Development 


ANAGEMENT . develop- 

ment has aroused so much 

interest in the past few 
years that it is recognized today as 
the subject which dominates the field 
of management. It is the topic which 
gets the most attention wherever 
executives gather. The various 
forms of business literature are giv- 
ing increasingly more space to ar- 
ticles on this subject, and every 
month brings an announcement of 
another new book with a title which 
includes the words “Management” 
or “Executive Development.” 


Adequate Preparation 


Those who have been pretty close 
to it feel that management develop- 
ment, although still a relatively new- 
comer, is one of the major advances 
that will have a profound effect on 
the entire management scene. Since 
the war years its growth has been 
phenomenal. More and more com- 
panies are focusing their attention, 
with steadily increasing interest, on 
adequately preparing their manage- 
ment staffs so that, as the need 
arises, individuals with the proper 
qualifications and capacity will be 
ready to step into key positions. 

While advancement in the field of 
management has kept abreast of the 
ever-changing conditions, the under- 
standing and application of sound 
management principles on the part 
of the average manager in the busi- 
ness world have not kept pace. This 
realization resulted in our company’s 
initiating an organized and system- 
atic effort to assist our management 
people in meeting the responsibilities 
of their job. First, we set our objec- 
tives in terms of what we considered 
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to be needs that required our special 
attention. There were four of them. 
1. To strengthen the working rela- 
tionships between supervisors and 
their people. 

2. To promote most effective use of 
individuals and groups in getting the 
work done. 

3. To achieve common understand- 
ing of organizational interrelation- 
ships, policies, and procedures 
through organized opportunities for 
supervisors to give planned attention 
to current management problems. 
4. To equip the supervisor to main- 
tain free competitive enterprise. 


Blueprint for Training 


Our next step was to formulate 
the ways we could accomplish these 
objectives. Our plan which we call 
our “Blueprint for Training” shows 
this breakdown. 

1. To strengthen the working rela- 
tionships between supervisors and 
their people. 

A. By providing understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
supervisory function through: 

(1) Formal conference sessions— 
(to get understanding and accept- 
ance of the role of the supervisor 
in the management of a business 
through analysis and discussion by 
small groups ) 

(2) Teamwork talks—(interpreta- 
tions by top management of the su- 
pervisor’s opportunities to make 
maximum use of human resources 
in running the business. Augmented 


by points of view and experience of 
leaders in various fields ) 

(3) Personnel policy handbook—(to 
make available to the individual su- 
pervisor policy statements to assist 
him in meeting his assigned respon- 
sibilities ) 

(4) Organization chart—(to make 
definite the lines of authority and 
assignment of function and to clarify 
line and staff relationships) 

(5) Supplementary reading material 
—(to enhance understanding of 
their management job and keep 
abreast of developments in the man- 
agement field ) 

B. By establishing the supervisor 
as a member of management by: 
(1) Channeling through him all 
matters involving the welfare and 
progress of his people. 

(2) Designation of and authority 
to use job titles. 

(3) Using him as the transmitter 
of information to and from his 
people. 

(4) Consulting with him during the 
planning stage of policy matters af- 
fecting people. 

(5) Prior notification on new or 
changed company rules, procedures, 
or iaternal and public announce- 
ments. 


2. To promote most effective use of 
individuals and groups in getting 
work done. 

A. By improving the supervisor’s 
skills in working with, instructing, 
and planning for his people through 
intensive instruction in: 

(1) The skill of developing a well- 
trained work force—getting people 
on jobs new to them into quality 
production quickly. 


(Continued on the next page) 





COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 





The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


... see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 29 offices. 


r—- MAIL COUPON TODAY - peal 


4 
Recordak Corporation ] 
(Subsidiary of Eastman | 
Kodak Company) | 
444 Madison Avenue | 
New York 22, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 
folder and address of nearest Recordak office. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
I 
| 


R-23 
Name 





Company 
Address 








City State 





SRECORDRK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice.] 
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Management Development—Cont. 


(2) The skill of improving methods 
—ability to simplify, combine and 
rearrange necessary details of the 
job in order to use people, equipment 
and material most effectively. 

(3) The skill of leading—ability to 
get results through people individu- 
ally and as a cooperating work team. 
(4) The skills of management— 
abilities to recognize and solve prob- 
lems, communicate effectively, plan, 
direct, control, etc. 

B. By increasing the supervisor's 
knowledge of his work and broad- 
ening his work experience by: 

(1) providing “in department” and 
“out department” temporary assign- 
ments on related work 

(2) rotational 
transfers 


interdepartmental 


(3) participation in outside technical 
meetings 

(4) planned reading courses on 
technical side of his job. 


3. To achieve common understand- 
ing of organizational interrelation- 
ships, policies and _ procedures 
through organized opportunities for 
supervisors to give planned attention 
to current management problems. 
A. Committee of supervisors (repre- 
sentatives of entire supervisory 
staff)—To formulate recommenda- 
tions on policy matters referred to 
them or initiated by them. 


B. Discussion groups (supervisors 
of comparable level being led by 
conference leader )—To increase un- 
derstanding and bring about con- 
sistent application of existing poli- 
cies and procedures. 

C. Management clinics (top execu- 
tives meeting with groups of super- 
visors to mutually outline situations 
being dealt with currently )—To in- 
crease participation in the handling 
of current management problems 
and to gain understanding and will- 


ing acceptance of top management 
decisions. 


D. Department meetings (super- 
visors at suitable line organization 
levels)—To serve as a channel of 
communication in developing sup- 
port for required action. To con- 
sider unsolved problems. 


4. To equip the supervisor to main- 
tain free competitive enterprise. 


A. By providing a basic understand- 
ing of the functioning of : 

(1) The American Economic Sys- 
tem 

(2) Life insurance within the Amer- 
ican economic system 

(3) Our company within the life in- 
surance field 

B. By coaching in techniques for 
presenting the facts and challenging 
the fallacies of the economic picture. 
C. By generating opportunities for 
transmitting this basic understand- 
ing to gain others’ acceptance by 
conviction. 


This working guide which was 
prepared four years ago keeps us 
properly channeled as we continue 
to move forward. In building our 
management structure we wanted to 
know exactly what it would look 
like before we started construction. 
Although we have not yet engaged 
in every single activity which is out- 
lined, it is the present plan to cover 
all points as the time becomes op- 
portune. 


Teamwork Talks 


We have worked extensively in 
some areas and have just begun to 
explore others. For example, we 
have completed a round of teamwork 
talks in which each vice president 
met, in discussion-group fashion, 
with all members of his supervisory 
staff. The results were most satis- 
factory and we feel that we can 
chalk up another credit for improved 
communication and better under- 
understanding of the supervisory 
function at the various levels. 


We view the development of the 
man as a two-prong approach. One 
prong is the training plan that I have 
outlined. This is the framework for 
the type of development that can be 
handled most effectively by the 
group approach. The other prong is 
a tailor-made approach aimed at the 
specific needs of the individual. Al- 
though these prongs run their par- 
allel courses, each is dependent on 
the other for the accomplishment of 
the end result. It is with this area of 
a tailor-made approach that manage- 
ment development is most commonly 
identified. My remarks from now 
on will be confined to this area. 


One of the most noticeable effects 
of management development is in 
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our management vocabulary, for 
many entirely new terms have be- 
come a ready part of our expression. 
Management development itself is a 
term which is confusing because 
oftentimes it is referred to as: Man- 
agement inventory and development, 
executive development, and develop- 
ment of executive talent. All of 
them mean just about the same 
thing. Management development has 
been defined as “That part of the 
total management function con- 
cerned with systematically supply- 
ing, maintaining, and improving 
management personnel.” This defi- 
nition was arrived at by a group 
who had considerable and varied 
first-hand experience in management 
development. They met under the 
auspices of the American Manage- 
ment Association for the purpose of 
determining the fundamental as- 
pects. The word “program” is not 
used in the definition and about this 
they are quite emphatic—as_ they 
should be. 


Other expressions associated with 
management development are or- 
ganization planning, program target- 
ing, man specification, executive ap- 
praisal, replacement inventory and 
specific development plans. Some 
people refer to them as jargon but 
they make real sense when they are 
understood. Here is a simple way 
to make them less confusing. 


Organization Planning 


Let’s start off by looking at or- 
ganization planning which is consid- 
ered to be the first step in manage- 
ment development. While that is 
something to which attention is con- 
stantly being given in all companies 
it takes on added meaning when 
looked at in the light of management 
development. 


Organization planning for this pur- 
pose is making the decision about a 
company’s present and future needs 
for executives. It involves a thor- 
ough analysis of the present organi- 
zation structure, and then with the 
company’s plans for the future in 
mind, the establishment of an ideal 
organization plan. It can very easily 
take one year’s intensive effort on 
the part of many people in a com- 
pany before they are able to say, 
“That is the way the organization 
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ETHOD is defined as a 
“regular arrangement of 
things.” Therefore, by that 


definition any regular handling of 
paper work comes under the term, 
“method,” irrespective of the effi- 
ciency or lack of it. We want to 
make this point clear because very 
few offices lack methods as such. 
When we speak of method analysis 
and method improvement, manage- 
ment often thinks that we are infer- 
ring that their offices lack methods, 
whereas we intend our reference to 
infer only to improving the methods 
so that less paper work will be in- 
volved and less clerical detail will 
be required. Analysis invariably 
precedes improvement because one 
must have a complete and accurate 
record (written) of what is being 
presently done before a better way 
of doing it can be found. Analysis 
starts with each position and ends 
up by tying in the whole procedure. 


Check List 


In analyzing methods we take a 
page out of the training work done 
during World War II. Many will 
remember the Training Within In- 
dustry group (TW1) that developed 
the “J” courses such as Job Instruc- 
tion Training (JIT), Job Methods 
Training (JMT) and Job Relations 
Training (JRT). In those courses 
interest was centered around the 
“survey technique.” The objective 
of the survey was to eliminate, com- 
bine, change (improve) and sim- 
plify. 

Rudyard Kipling said that all he 
knew was taught to him by his faith- 
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ANALYZE 


ful and loyal servants—what, where, 
when, who, how, and why. These 
same “six interrogators” form the 
basis for analyzing methods. 


A suggested check-list follows : 


1. What is being done? Why is it 
being done? 

2. Where is it being done? Why is 
it being done there? 

3. When is it being done? Why is it 
being done then? 

4. Who is doing it? Why is it being 
done by that person ? 

5. How is it being done? Why is it 
being done that way? 

6. What machines are being used in 
doing the work ? 

7. Are these machines used for other 
work ? 

8. What forms are used 
work ? 

9. Are the forms used as a basis for 
other records? 

10. How long does it take to learn 
the job? 

11. How much supervision is re- 
quired ? 

12. Has the job been evaluated so 
that comparative rates have been 
established ? 
13. Have job 
established ? 


in the 


specifications been 


METHODS 


14. Is there a written record of pro- 
cedures ? 

15. Does this position lead to an- 
other higher level position ? 

16. Is the employee given an oppor- 
tunity to learn the next higher posi- 
tion ? 

17. Is production measured on this 
position so that efficiency can be es- 
tablished ? 

18. If production is measured, have 
production standards been estab- 
lished ? 

19. Are employees periodically re- 
viewed as to their handling of posi- 
tion details ? 

From this check-list, it will be 
observed that we have ranged be- 
yond the narrow confines of method 
analysis and have incorporated the 
whole area of position relationships, 
environment and work. efficiency 
Some of the items in the check-list 
are self-explanatory and need nc 
dilation—others require some ex- 
position. 


Process Analysis 


Jobs fall into two general cate- 
gories. One is the routine, repetitive 
type of work in which a specialized 
function is performed, the time cycle 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Analyzing Methods—from page 58 


of which is relatively short. A 
typist, for example, who types pol- 
icies, performs a routine task, the 
time cycle of which is but a few 
minutes. Typing is a_ specialized 
function requiring pre-employment 
training. A trade test can be given to 
measure typing proficiency—a tem- 
perament test can be given to meas- 
ure the habit pattern to see if the 
employee will successfully integrate 
in the office staff and meet manage- 
ment’s expectations as to conduct 
and application. 


When and How 


In this type of work (repetitive 
and predominantly manual) the 
“how” question becomes very im- 
portant. There is little question as to 
“why,” “where” and “who”—but 
“when” and “how” open oppor- 
tunities of further investigation and 
simplification. Machine methods are 
investigated—working conditions 
are studied—and the element of 
supervision comes up for inspection 
in order to see that the proper guid- 
ance in work production and applica- 
tion 1s present. 


The other type or category of 
work is the type that requires con- 
siderable familiarity with the indus- 
try or business—it is the “skilled” 
phase that calls for long years of ex- 


perience, judgment and_ practical 
knowledge. This type of position is 
not routine. The element of ef- 
ficiency rests with the incumbent. In 
these positions, aptitude can be 
measured by the use of a practical 
judgment test which measures com- 
mon sense, a temperament test which 
measures the personality or behavior 
pattern, an intelligence test which 
measures mental development, a 
mental alertness test which measures 
mental versatility and mental nim- 
bleness, an occupational interest test 
which measures or evaluates the em- 
ployee’s choice of work—interest is 
a factor in but not a guarantee for 
success, and if an employee is in the 
wrong line of work, that may be a 
handicap for successfully meeting 
the job’s requirements. 

We have gone into these details 
showing the difference between 
skilled and routine work. Routine 
work lends itself to analysis much 


more readily than skilled work. 
Mental decisions and judgment can 
be measured, but rarely can they be 
standardized. Better light, an elec- 
tric typewriter, sound control and 
improved techniques will materially 
and directly affect production on a 
routine job. These same items may 
have little direct bearing on a crea- 
tive type of work. 

The process analysis is the graphic 
analysis of the steps followed (in a 
chronological order) in completing a 
task assignment. Ordinarily the 
process analysis is a detailed analysis 
of the methods, involving movement, 
inspection, operation, etc. Again, we 
repeat that detailed analysis precedes 
improvement. We can almost hear 
some of our readers chuckling about 
the time which would be required to 
make these detailed studies. Well, 
don’t chuckle too loud and too long 
because this is a standard technique 
in factory management where every 
detail of the operation comes under 
the analysis and where considerable 
progress has been made in reducing 
costs. More and more we see the 
techniques of the factory being intro- 
duced in the office as a means of re- 
ducing office costs. A pound of 
feathers weighs as much as a pound 
of lead—the difference being in the 
volumetric contents. It takes more 
feathers to make a pound—in the 
office we save a little -here, a little 
there, and in the total, the savings 
will be substantial. In ¢he factory 
where operations are easier to an- 
alyze, the savings come in larger 
doses. 


Attitude of Management 


The attitude of management in re- 
spect to office operations is an inter- 
esting area of observation. We come 
across varying attitudes ranging 
from mere “tolerance” to “fanatica! 
interest”’ in office details. Obviously 
the volume of work handled will be 
an influencing factor in the extent 
and depth of the analysis. It is 
easier to study the work done by tw« 
or three clerical employees than it is 
to study the work of several hun- 
dred, notwithstanding the fact that 
where several hundred employees 
are involved in clerical detail most of 
them (employees) will be employed 
on routine work. In small offices 
there is a lack of definiteness in as- 
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signing tasks. Where definiteness is 
lacking, analysis obviously is harder 
to accomplish because there is no re- 
petitive pattern; but because volume 
is also relatively small, there are less 
complexities in doing the ~work; 
hence, analysis of all the work done 
in the office, irrespective of who does 
it, becomes easier when viewed from 
an over-all standpoint. 


Study Each Job 


Study each job—determine the 
flow of work in the principal routines 
—analyze the steps followed in do- 
ing the work for each routine—and 
there will be sufficient detail to per- 
mit simplification and improvement. 

The easiest job of all is to study a 
“one man” office. When there is 
more work than there is time to do 
it—what happens? The answer is 
an easy one—work a little harder 
and longer (the owner gets the re- 
wards (?) for increased application 
and effort ; hence, there is the incen- 
tive (?), and if that doesn’t do it, 
something remains undone. That, 
my friends, is the most elementary 
example of work simplification—the 
elimination of what at one time was 
classified as essential, but which in 
light of changing circumstances be- 
comes upon analysis, non-essential. 

Productivity, applied to manage- 
ment, becomes a process of selectiv- 
ity, delegation and elimination. “Cut 
the cloth to fit the pattern” is a say- 
ing that applies to office manage- 
ment. Cut the job to fit the man- 
hours. As long as “gross income” 
keeps pace with the increased office 
work load, productivity becomes a 
mathematical formula which relates 
output directly to available man- 
hours. When gross income de- 
creases, net profit becomes sensitive 
to the level of operating costs and 
expenses. We can philosophize in- 
definitely on the subject of the de- 
sirability of improving office opera- 
tions, but until the necessity arises, 
the subject to many remains purely 
academic. It’s for the other fellow, 
but not for me. There may be some 
surprises in store much like the 
gentleman who was in a razor fight, 
and having apparently dodged a 
vicious swing by his opponent, 
ejaculated with considerable glee— 
“Boy, you missed me!” His oppo- 
nent replied father gingerly—. 
“Man, you just ain’t turned your 
head yet!” 
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OUND salary administration has 

been neglected in the general in- 
surance field, James S. Clancy, sal- 
ary administrator of American 
International Underwriters Corpo- 
ration told the monthly meeting of 
the Insurance Agency Accountants 
Association. Translating the pricing 
of jobs into a practical program is a 
necessity of management too often 
by-passed by the general insurance 
industry, he said. 

Mr. Clancy noted that, “A fair 
day’s pay for a job well done is a 
fundamental goal and responsibility 
of good management. This can be 
achieved only through a sound, well 
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administered program of job analy- 
sis, job evaluation and merit rating.” 

“Smart management does not like 
to spend money for projects which 
are not going to return a profit. But 
enlightened management knows that 
its major item of expense is person- 
nel and it must be sure that it has 
the most efficient, the most produc- 
tive force for each dollar spent. 

Although intangibles are impor- 
tant—security, prestige, good hours, 
good working conditions, opportu- 
nity for advancement—salaries must 
be adequate and fair before the in- 
tangibles can assume major impor- 
tance, Mr. Clancy said, Salaries 
must reach an acceptable level be- 
fore work can be enjoyable, 
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of us, there are certain basic 

characteristics which when com- 
bined in their various stages of de- 
velopment, may make us highly un- 
desirable citizens. We are separated 
by a very thin line from our pred- 
ecessor, the monkey, in regard to 
“curiosity.” On the other hand, the 
widest gap has been created in the 
area of intelligence—“the super 
ego.” In the middle zone between 
under-development and_ over-de- 
velopment, one may find covetous- 
ness, that most abused “Thou shalt 
not—,” of the Commandments. 


I: THE general make-up of each 





It Is Possible 


Put these traits under one skin 
and plant the body in your office or 
mine ; add a measure of need, a pinch 
of greed, or a dash of the nectar of 
fast women and slow horses. Look 
at the fellow sitting beside you on 
the train tonight. He doesn’t look 
like that sort of an individual, does 
he? He probably isn’t, but he could 
be. It is possible that this person I 
have described is authorizing pay- 

ments on supplementary contracts in 
your office ; accepting premium pay- 
ments or holding escrow accounts in 
a mortgage loan broker’s office ; yes, 
even authorizing payments to medi- 
cal examiners. 

This kind of a combination rather 
scares me. This is a person who is 
confident that he or she is smart 
enough to beat the system; who is 
morally unable to withstand tempta- 
tion and for one reason or another, 
D is placed in a position of trust in one 

of our offices. Unfortunately, this 





lies sort of an unholy alliance seldom 
bain comes to light until someone smells 
yal smoke or the fire actually breaks out. 


None of us wants to be known as 
the “company cop” but at the same 
time, we don’t want to be guilty of 
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being perennial fire-fighters either. 
All companies have controls which 
are in various stages of perfection. 
We establish internal auditing pro- 
grams for the purpose of evaluating 
those controls periodically and im- 
proving them if necessary. This is a 
much nicer way of saying that we 
want to make certain that no one 
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steals from us without getting 
caught. But, the end result is the 
same. 

Internal auditing is currently ac- 
cepted as a profession. It is an in- 
tegral part of industrial organiza- 
tion. Its scope embraces both pro- 
tective and constructive services to 
management. Let us first consider 
the function of protection which the 
internal auditor is expected to per- 
form. 


srocccvrerrrrr ere anak 


To most of us, this immediately 
brings to mind again, “the office 
cop.” In many areas, there is a 
natural resistance to this entire idea 
and I believe that comes about by 
our reluctance to embrace anything 
which suggests “suspicion.” Even as 
unbearable, are the “Ivory Tower” 
and “Superior Creature” attitudes, 
which an unwary auditor may as- 
sume. There must be a point in be- 
tween which commands respect and 
acceptance and which I’m sure can 
be developed when we once get the 
reputation of thoroughness. No 
auditor worth his salt reaches con- 
clusions which are not based on sub- 
stantiated facts. The very nature of 
his work makes him a suspicious 
cuss and personally I think he should 
be. Usually it’s when things begin 
to look too good that he should be- 
come most suspicious. 

Contemplation of this is really 
rather sickening when you consider 
the implications. We are associat- 
ing criminal motives and crimes with 
people we know. But, one of our ob- 
jectives is performing a “protective” 
service for management. We are 
bound by the dictates of sound busi- 
ness practice to exert the most pos- 
sible influence in that direction. As 
an antidote to “hardening of the 
heart,” however, is it possible that 
this protection can include our as- 
sociates whose weaknesses allow 
them to consider acts resulting in 
eventual fraud ? 


Continuing Moral Effect 


It is submitted that if by its 
organization and operations, the in- 
ternal auditing unit instills confi- 
dence and respect in the minds of top 
management for the results obtained, 
then for the same reason, it will 
exercise a continuing moral effect 
upon the staff. We won't disagree 
too much on the assumption that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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protection as such, is just as effective 
if it is in preventive form as in cor- 
rective form and I believe that a 
skilled, well-organized, active inter- 
nal auditing unit will go far in that 
direction. 


Additional protection can be se- 
cured by making a continuing analy- 
sis of personnel. I believe this to 
some extent, is the responsibility of 
each individual who is classified at 
any level of supervision. This 
should apply at the top as well as at 
the lower levels. I don’t mean to 
imply that the president of a large 
company is to blame directly because 
he should have sensed that all was 
not well with a mail clerk who was 
caught removing currency from the 
incoming mail. That, in my opinion, 
should be the responsibility of the 
supervisor of the mail clerk. Start 
with the mail clerk and work right 
up through the organization chart 
and you have a fair outline of the 
chain of responsibility for personnel 
analysis .. . for personal contact and 
acquaintanceship as a possible pre- 
ventive. Know more about the day- 
by-day life and problems of those of 
our associates who are our business 
responsibilities and I might add, our 
moral responsibilities, and we may 
then have a key to minimizing fraud. 
Thoughtfulness and understanding 
are well-regarded substitutes for 
love and will seldom be mistaken for 
nosiness. 


Modern Office Machinery 


A more tangible form of protec- 
tion available to industry is found in 
the use of modern office machinery. 
Equipment as such is not a sure cure 
to what ails us, however. A mistake 
which may be the last one, is to con- 
sider modern accounting and other 
office machinery as infallible protec- 
tive devices. They are certainly a 
deterrent, though. The use of 
punched cards and the cross-checks 
and controls which are possible 
through their use would normally re- 
quire a much broader knowledge of 
procedure or even collusion in order 
to carry out a plan of embezzlement. 
The use of electric bookkeeping 
equipment and the making of mul- 
tiple copies of each entry cer- 
tainly discourages this prospect for 
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“striped pajamas.” The use of pro- 
tection equipment in the preparation 
of checks would normally confuse 
such a schemer. However, while 
material for this paper was being 
developed, we were approached by 
a salesman for one of the best known 
companies in this field to replace 
some of our equipment. During the 
course of the conversation and tests 
for samples, we succeeded in getting 
a beautiful signature on a check 
from the signer without disturbing 
the counter register, thus, proving 
that even the protective device itself 
can be made to work for the embez- 
zler. That is the sort of thing that 
makes auditors prematurely grey, or 
if you prefer, thinner on top. 

A further preventive may be 
achieved through continuous com- 
parison of figures. Mr. J. O. Davies, 
chief internal auditor of The 
National Coal Board, London, Eng- 
land, has expressed it in this manner 
in his article, “Prevention of Fraud,” 
published in the June, 1951, issue of 
the Internal Auditor, a periodical of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors: 
“... If it is known throughout 
an organization that figures are re- 
garded as reflections of operations 
and consequently carefully examined 
at frequent intervals, another protec- 
tive measure has been installed.” 
Certainly, trends and variations from 
established standards are quickly 
discernible by a comparative analysis 
of figures representing past and pres- 
ent performance. The alert depart- 
ment head should be in possession of 
statements which could furnish the 
first alarm in the event of a major 
variation in the pattern. At the first 
sign of unusual variance from nor- 
mal under a costing program or un- 
der budget administration, he should 
request a summary investigation. If 
not well founded, in the opinion of 
the department head, the account or 
accounts involved should be audited. 


Protection in the strictest inter- 
pretation of the term, the positive in- 
fluence of the internal auditing staff, 
can best be served on a permanent, 
day-by-day basis. The protection 
afforded by internal auditing and 
other forms of controls is judged 
solely by its acceptance by manage- 
ment and the operating levels. The 
demands imposed by an ever-increas- 
ing amount of social legislation and 
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other government regulations are re- 
flected in a greater volume of reports 
and statements than ever before. 
Certainly, we must have a clear un- 
derstanding of the strategic role that 
such records and statements play in 
the conduct and development of our 
businesses. The descriptive term, 
“strategic” has been used purposely 
to emphasize the advantage to be 
gained by adjusting records, reports 
and statements to afford a higher 
degree of protection through estab- 
lished controls. Let’s not allow the 
tail to wag the dog. It would seem 
much more efficient and practical to 
determine the type of control desired 
and then design a recording and re- 
porting system to do the job. This, 
of course, requires the ability to 
“sell” the idea, if it is a.radical de- 
parture from past practices. But one 
of the objectives of an internal audit- 
ing staff is “. ... The protection of 
the interests of the organization, in- 
cluding the pointing out of existing 
deficiencies to provide a basis for 
appropriate action.” (Institute of 
Internal Auditing. ) 

We have categorized the services 
of the internal auditor to manage- 
ment as both protective and construc- 
tive. It is probable that one could not 
offer constructive service to manage- 
ment without effecting a certain de- 
gree of protection. However, in 
broadening our approach to the sub- 
ject, let us consider the counsel of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors 
when they advise that an additional 
objective of the internal auditor 
should be “. .. . The furtherance of 
the interests of the organization, in- 
cluding the recommendation of 
changes for the improvement of the 
various phases of the operation.” 
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{’ssentially, this involves continuing 
acts of review and appraisal. . . 
he role of trained diagnostician. 

Currently, there is quite a move- 
nent in this industry toward the 
itilization of planning committees or 
methods analysts to undertake the 
vork involved in reviewing and 
cvaluating company policies and 
methods or procedures. I would be 
the last to minimize the value of such 
a unit. It very definitely has its place 
in the general organizational plan. 
However, I would like to inject this 
thought as a possibility. If an inter- 
nal auditor is functioning properly, 
he is one of the first to note signs of 
weakness in an accepted procedure. 
Perhaps you should not expect the 
auditor to be equipped to give the 
opinions necessary to change the 
organizational or operational struc- 
ture of a unit under examination. In 
that case, consider the advantages to 
be gained from having the auditor 
point up the symptoms leading to a 
break down in a particular system 
knowing that the next step, “work 
simplification,” would be undertaken 
by other competent personnel. Such 
methods analysis should most as- 
suredly, be coordinated with the in- 
ternal auditing unit to assure proper 
control. 


Operation as a Team 


It is submitted that organization- 
ally, it is much sounder to have this 
work split between two individuals 
or groups of individuals than to 
charge one individual with the re- 
sponsibility for establishing proper 
procedures and then later require 
him to analyze his own work with 
particular emphasis on good internal 
control. When the responsibility for 
both jobs rests with one individual, 
it is possible that he would be “too 
close to the forest to see the trees.” 
It is unlikely that the high degree of 
objectivity desired would be present 
in the auditor with both responsibili- 
ties. For that reason, let’s work them 
as a team: an auditor—interested in 
ascertaining that the line organiza- 
tion sticks to the operational plan set 
up by management ; interested in see- 
ing to it that the reporting system is 
adequate by which management is 
notified of the success or lack of suc- 
cess of its operational plan; inter- 
ested in the welfare of the organiza- 
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tion to the extent of making recom- 
mendations for changes in personnel 
or procedures. At that point, intro- 
duce the methods engineer or analyst 
who is trained to do the next job. 
Certainly, these two can work under 
one organizational head and in many 
instances could work side-by-side on 
an examination; but, each would 
have clearly defined and separate re- 
sponsibilities. 


Very little has been said here 
about internal control without inter- 
nal audit. Internal auditing is effec- 
tive only as a supplement to other 
control factors, not as a substitute 
for them. The fact that a certain 
operation is subject to a periodic 
audit does not render it immediately 
fraudproof. | have detected a cer- 
tain smugness in our own organiza- 
tion because the accounts payable file 
is maintained in the auditing division. 
That doesn’t prove a thing, does it? 
A good system of internal control is 
the backbone of efficient business 
management and without it, internal 
auditing, within the organization or 





by outside auditors, becomes more 
expensive and less effective. 

Too little has been mentioned 
about background and training de- 
sired in an internal auditor; about 
conditions under which he will oper- 
ate. Two basic characteristics are 
desirable in the internal auditor: 
breadth of vision; broad apprecia- 
tion of company welfare. These, of 
course, are founded on educational 
background, experience, knowledge 
of company operations and a clear 
understanding of the objectives and 
techniques of auditing. Granting 
him this background, his effective- 
ness will depend largely on the de- 
gree of independence with which he 
is allowed to operate. This is assum- 
ing he and his work have been ac- 
cepted by both top management and 
the operating level. Lasting effec- 
tiveness cannot be realized until 
there is complete appreciation of 
audit usefulness and active support 
by top management and understand- 
ing and support by all levels 
of supervision. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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chart should be.” And then it may 
take ten years or more before that 
sort of organization can be achieved. 
Program targeting is focusing on 
immediate needs, those where re- 
placement is urgent or development 
requires considerable time, and giv- 
ing them attention on a priority 
basis. As these needs are met, atten- 
tion can be given to less pressing 
needs. Making an approach on a 
priority basis allows operation 
within manageable bounds. A com- 
parison of present and ideal organi- 
zation plans should help to reveal 
where it would be difficult to find 
qualified people as replacements for 
key positions. 

Man specification is the results of 
making an analysis of a key position 
to determine what kind of man it 
takes to fill it competently. It not 
only includes a list of all the basic 
requirements but also covers all the 
particular requirements dealing with 
age, health, personality characteris- 
tics, etc., that may be especially sig- 
nificant. 

Executive appraisal is the first stage 
in the development of an individual 
for a key position. His development 
must begin with an appraisal of his 
capacity in the light of his perform- 
ance, experience, and qualifications. 
His strengths and weaknesses 
pointed up by the appraisal form the 
basis for planning his individual de- 
velopment. 

Replacement inventory is a report, 
usually in visual aid form, which in- 
dicates what the need is for replace- 
ments in the various key executive 
positions. A chart of this kind gives 
the answers to such questions as 
“what would happen if an emer- 
gency occurred tomorrow in respect 
to any one of the key positions?” 
and “how long will it take an indi- 
vidual to get ready for a specific 
job?” 


Four Areas of Activity 


It is not necessary to start with 
organization planning and complete 
every stage before moving on to the 
next. The practical way is to begin 
at the point which best suits the 
situation in the particular organiza- 
tion. Since the basis of all manage- 
ment development work is the execu- 
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tive appraisal, many companies 
choose this as their starting place. 
In this stage there are considered to 
be four definitely recognized areas 
of activity. 


1. Individual evaluation—an inven- 
tory process accomplished through 
a rating method or some form of 
single or multiple appraisal. 

2. Higher management control—a 
review by higher authority which is 
necessary for the effective function- 
ing of management development. 
3. Individual advisory guidance—a 
report on management’s evaluation 
to the person who has been evalu- 
ated. 

4. Specific application—putting into 
action what is required to aid and 
speed the development of the indi- 
vidual. 


These four areas of activity can 
be installed from front line super- 
vision to the top executive because 
management development applies at 
every level of management. The de- 
velopment objectives are to help the 
man do a better job and prepare 
himself for a bigger job and to pro- 
vide competent successors for his 
job. 


Formal vs Informal 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion about the merits of a formal 
plan for management development 
as against one where the approach 
is informal. If by informal one 
means that it is done without undue 
ceremony then there is no point at 
issue. When either way results in 
an adequate reserve of capable and 
well-trained executives one is just 
as effective as the other. 

However there is a school of 
thought that believes that progres- 
sion on the management ladder is 
preparation enough for an advanced 
position. They think that a replace- 
ment is always available when a va- 
cancy occurs. When they refer to 
this as the informal approach then 
there is a point for discussion. Those 
who hold this view argue that the 
management job is basically the 
same regardless of the“level and 
they define an executive as “a man 
who has arrived.” They point to 
executives who have made the grade 
in just this manner. They compare 


the management team with a bottle 
of milk when they say “the cream 
automatically rises to the top.” 


It is true that job progression has 
produced many able men in the past. 
Yet we cannot generalize about this 
system because it is anybody’s guess 
how much of the success of a man 
should be credited to experience, 
how much to his particular qualifica- 
tions, and how much to the coaching 
and counselling, however lacking in 
formality, which he somehow man- 
aged to obtain along the way. 


Particular Qualifications 


We cannot assume that this sys- 
tem will continue to work for us 
because we recognize that the in- 
creasing complexity of the manage- 
ment job calls for people of particu- 
lar qualifications and specific prepa- 
ration. The executive skills and 
knowledge are not just acquired by 
the passage of time. Experience is 
a better teacher when it is guided 
experience. In the days ahead the 
companies who continue to make 
their selection without consistent ap- 
praisal and planned development 
will not be in a strong position to 
meet the increasing demands for 
adequate managerial know-how. 

Of course we can go outside the 
organization to find the man we 
want. While there are times when 
it is advantageous to inject som« 
new blood, we recognize that obtain 
ing a replacement in this way is a 
risk. Hiring a so-called ready made 
executive is a gamble. There is th 
significant factor of morale to b« 
considered as well as the problen 
of the newcomer’s adjustment to th 
new situation. Today’s policies re 
lating to promotion from within 
should preclude us from this are: 
unless it is the only solution to a1 
emergency that could not be antici 
pated. 


It is becoming increasingly clearer 


that management succession the wa 
we used to know it is being super 
seded by the conviction that ther: 


must be conscious planning behind 
the individual’s development. We 
have come to realize that when a jo!) 


is to be filled the position requires : 
person with particular abilities an: 
preparation. 
have the ideal man, but we cannot 
(Continued on page 68) 
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TRIPLE SAVINGS RESULT FROM SHELF FILING 


Here is what an executive of a promi- 
nent New England insurance company 
said about shelf filing at a meeting of 
insurance men: 

“Open-shelf filing has been used by 
our company since 1939. The cost of 
our open-shelf files is approximately 
50% of the cost of file cabinets on a per 
filing-inch basis. We have not had one 
penny of upkeep cost since their instal- 
lation. 

“Our shelves are arranged nine high. 
We have a 30-inch aisle space and with 
this arrangement we have realized a 
gain of 58% in filing inches over our 
previous seven-drawer file cabinets. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, 


there is no comparison between filing 
folders on shelves and filing folders in 
cabinets. By actual time study we 
found that pulling folders from the 
shelves was 53% faster and is strictly 
a one-hand operation.” 
Here is the score: 

Saving in cost 50% 

Saving in space 58% 

Saving in time 53% 
Shelf filing can be the answer to your 
overcrowded, ever-expanding files. 
Check LB663 for free brochure. Or, if 
you would like to read over a complete 
and comprehensive study on shelf fil- 
ing, circle MC817, which is available 
for 10-day loan. 





- Streamline Your Files with FlexiFile 


You can get far more out of your files 
by using FlexiFiles— more speed, more 
efficient filing, and more filing space. 
The FlexiFile is a convenient unit of 
canvas pockets which fits into any file 
drawer to hold papers upright without 
slumping, and makes it possible to 
eliminate follower blocks, thereby gain- 








ing filing capacity and reducing wear 
and tear on your file folders. 

Many life insurance companies are 
enjoying the economies and advantages 
of FlexiFiles in home office depart- 
mental files and in district and branch 
office files. See what FlexiFiles can do 
for you. Check LBV360. 


Visible Tip Follow-Up 
Folders that Signal 
Need for Action 


These Kardlok Visible Tip folders are 
simple, yet foolproof. Brightly colored 
sliding signals lock in place over date 
scales on the folders’ visible margins. 
There they flash the need for action... 
show instantly the date when it should 
be taken. Afterward, the signal is reset 
to the next due date, serving as an 
ever-present reminder. A glance in the 
drawer shows instantly which file 
folders need attention. 





Folders are visibly indexed, easy to 
locate. They eliminate the need for 
special follow-up systems, and at the 
same time assure you that follow-up 
dates will never be missed. For a 
sample folder, and a free 12-page book- 
let, circle LBV567. 


Memington. Frarnd. 


Room 1562, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
Yes, I'd like to have the literature 
circled. 


LB663 MC817 


LBV567 
(with sample folder #50932KL) 


LBV360 
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afford to settle for very much less. 
Time and experience alone will not 
give us an individual of the proper 
caliber. 

We need a plan which provides 
the means for assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of the man so that 
his abilities can be put in balance 
with the specific needs of the posi- 
tion. With a plan of action fitted to 
the individual’s development we 
have reasonable assurance that when 
a vacancy occurs there will be some- 
one available who meets the require- 
ments and is well prepared to take 
over. His pathway has been direct 
and has covered all the stages neces- 
sary for him to acquire the skills 
and capacity for leadership. 


Inventory of Human Assets 


Too many companies are doing 
too little when it comes to analyzing 
their special needs for replacements. 
In the insurance industry a great 
deal of time and effort goes into the 
compiling of the annual statement. 
Every year, as a result of that huge 
project, we end with a complete in- 
ventory of our physical assets. How 
many of us give even a fraction of 
that amount of time to preparing an 
inventory of our human assets? 
Without such an inventory can any- 
one really know what kind of talent 
exists in the organization? There 
may be a dearth of management per- 
sonnel who can perform well in their 
present jobs and who have the ca- 
pacity for immediate promotion to 
higher positions. Or there may be 
sufficient talent available. Even here 
the problem still exists because there 
are bound to be certain characteris- 
tics associated with even the best of 
our people, which if not corrected, 
will seriously hinder their develop- 
ment. The time required by man- 
agement development is a price any 
organization can afford for it will 
help to safeguard the future of the 
company. 





Audits & Controls—from page 65 


It is interesting to note that here 
again, we are confronted with a sub- 
ject which has created the illusion of 
being something new. Sir Walter 
Henley’s, “Tretyce off Houseban- 
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dry,” an excerpt of which is contained 
in Dicksee’s Auditing (1902) p. 765, 
shows that the duties of the auditor 
of the thirteenth century were quite 
remarkably similar to the duties of 
the auditor today. In illustration, 
the lords of the huge manors em- 
ployed auditors who examined the 
accounts of the receiving and dis- 
bursing officer and checked them 
against the established sources of 
revenues, (rents, tolls and fees) 
which had been set down by a third 
officer. During the reign of Henry 
VIII (1509-1547), many changes 
were made which have become 
worthy of historical note. One fact 
which has received little or no atten- 
tion from the historians is that em- 
bezzlement was first made a crime in 
England during his reign. 

In conclusion I would like to list 
eight very simple suggestions for im- 
proving or establishing controls: 

1. Establish controls wherever pos- 
sible. 

2. Make a list of the control points 
and check the controls periodically. 
3. Make the audits of the controls at 
irregular intervals. 

4. Make certain that the controls are 
operating properly. 

5. Exercise eternal vigilance where 
controls are not air-tight. 

6. Divide the work so that no one 
individual has complete control of a 
single operation. 

7. Require each employee to take an 
annual vacation. 

8. Know as much as you can about 
the personal affairs of your employ- 
ees. 


WALL PANELING 


New Marlite planks and blocks, 
a new tongue and groove prefinished 
wall paneling introduced by Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio, 
offers substantial economies in in- 
stallation and maintenance costs. 
Designed for speedy installation, 
without the division mouldings and 
adhesive usually required for pre- 
finished paneling, these new ma- 
terials save labor costs in either new 
construction or remodeling. 


The Planks are 16” wide and 8’ 
long. Blocks are 16” square. Both 
are 3/16” thick. They feature the 
first successful tongue and groove 


joint for material 3/16” or less in 
thickness. Ten “companion colors” 
are available, especially styled by 
Raymond Loewy Associates. Four 
authentic wood pattern finishes are 
also manufactured. 


An exclusive baking process 
makes Marlite Planks and Blocks 
resistant to moisture, heat and 
stains. The permanent, soilproof 
surface is very easy to clean and 
stays new-looking for years. Main- 
tenance time is drastically reduced. 
Periodic painting and redecorating 
is eliminated. 

Marlite Planks and Blocks can be 
applied over furring strips or to a 
continuous backing such as plaster 
or plywood. The paneling is held 
firmly in place by nails or easily-in- 
stalled clips and an exclusive tongue 
and groove joint conceals all fasten- 
ing in the finished installation. The 
only tools usually required are a 
level, a saw and a hammer. The in- 
stallation procedure is very simple 
and involves a minimum of muss or 
fuss. Business can continue without 
interruption during installation. 


EMPLOYEE ERRORS 


VW THAT a supervisor does when 
an employee makes an error 
may very well determine the number 
of subsequent mistakes that em- 
ployee makes, as well as influence the 
employee’s productivity. * 

Unfortunately too many supervi- 
sors do the wrong thing. They meet 
error with error. They condemn, 
threaten, scold, punish, become up- 
set, or lose their tempers and their 
poise in the face of employee error. 

None of these actions is effective 
in reducing error or in preventing 
future mistakes. They give the su- 
pervisor an outlet for the frustration 
which he feels when errors occur in 
an area for which he is responsible ; 
they allow him to transfer the re- 
sponsibility for the error to someone 
other than himself but they do not 
correct the difficulty or reduce the 
possibility of a reoccurrence of the 
mistake. 

Indeed, there is good reason for 
assuming that these methods in- 
crease rather than decrease the 
chance for and the number of errors. 





Charles S. Weber in “‘The Office Economist,” 
published by Art Metal Construction Company. 
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1953 EXAM—PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION 1. 


“Our modern economic soci- 
ety is characterized by an almost 
incredibly elaborate degree of 
specialization and intricate divi- 
sion of labor, by the use of vast 
amounts of capital . . . and by 
the extensive use of money.” 

(a) Define and illustrate the 
meaning of: 

(1) Specialization; 

(2) Division of labor; 

(3) Capital. 

(b) Explain how the use of 
capital adds to the productivity 
of an economy. Illustrate your 
explanation with an example 
from the life insurance business. 

(c) Describe the relationship 
of the use of money to the opera- 
tion of the price mechanism in 
a free enterprise economy. 


in the “Cotton Belt” of the South. 

(2) Division of labor consists of 
dividing operations into specific 
tasks. It may be either occupational 
division of labor, such as bricklay- 
ing, blacksmithing or watch making, 
or minute division of labor, such as 
the work performed by a given in- 
dividual doing a single task over and 
over On the assembly line in an auto- 
mobile factory. 

(3) Capital consists of produced 
goods used as an aid to further pro- 
duction. Tools, implements and ma- 
chinery as well as factories and office 


sense. The concept, capital, is also 
used to express the money value 
of capital goods. An enterpriser 
considers his capital the amount of 
money he has invested in his busi- 
ness, or its net worth. 

(b) Capital makes possible econ- 
omizing in the use of labor, and helps 
to increase the productivity per man- 
hour of labor. The capitalistic or 
roundabout method of production, 
results in the formation of capital, 
with the aid of which total produc- 
tion is increased, living standards 
are raised, and new outlets for pro- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1953 
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(d) Specialization, division of 
labor, use of capital and use of 
money are features also charac- 
teristic of the Soviet economy. 
Can the Soviet economy, then, 
be described as “capitalistic”? 
Explain why or why not. 


composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have. been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all 
questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them 
all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who 
receives a high grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 


Answer to Question 1. 


(a) (1) Specialization means de- 
voting productive efforts to those 
activities which may be performed 
most proficiently. It may consist of : 

(1) Specialization of skills, such 
as those of the eye specialist, or the 
patent lawyer ; 

(2) Specialization of business en- 
terprises, such as wholesale trade, 
retail trade, and manufacturing ; or, 

(3) Territorial or geographical 
specialization, such as banana grow- 
ing in Guatemala, or cotton growing 





buildings are capital in the economic ductive employment are created. In 
PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, 
a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner 
in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. 
He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare 
it with the answers here presented. 
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°) NEW LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
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ow! Low-cost life insurance you can afford today 
builds HIGH CASH VALUEs fast—helps you protect 
your family and build for your future, too! 
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the life insurance business, capital 
in the form of I.B.M. accounting 
machines, electrical sorting ma- 
chines, and similar mechanical aids 
facilitates the keeping of records, 
speeds up the performance of work, 
and releases labor for other duties. 


Moreover, life insurance compa- 
nies accumulate the savings of mil- 
lions of small investors, and so pro- 
vide a supply of loanable funds, 
which is made available for invest- 
ment in the production of capital. 
Such capital, in turn, increases labor 
productivity, and makes possible 
larger output at lower costs of pro- 
duction, 


(c) Money is used in a free en- 
terprise economy to measure the 
prices or value relationships estab- 
lished in open markets where the 
forces of supply and demand meet. 
It serves as a unit of account in 
terms of which exchange values are 
expressed. Minute division of labor 
in a free enterprise economy neces- 
sitates exchange which is facilitated 


with the aid of money. Moreover, 
the price mechanism aids in allocat- 
ing the scarce factors of production 
among their alternative uses, and so 
tends to direct production into the 
most profitable channels. 


(d) The Soviet economy, which 
has specialization and division of 
labor and uses capital and money, is 
“capitalistic,” in that it employs the 
capitalistic or roundabout methods 
of production. But the Soviet econ- 
omy is not a capitalistic system, since 
it is not based on private owner- 
ship of capital and private enterprise, 
which are primary characteristics of 
a capitalistic system or capitalism. 
A distinction should therefore be 
drawn between “capitalistic,” which 
describes methods of production, 
and “capitalistic” in the sense of 
private ownership of capital. In the 
former sense, the Soviet economy 
is “capitalistic”; in the latter, it is 
not. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) “There are two principal 
methods of creating demand: 
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“the feeling 1s mutual” 


There is a mutual feeling of confidence and re- 
spect between American United Life’s agency depart- 
ment and its field force. It is the result of a simple 
matter of atticude. 

Agency brass hats are respected by the field, be- 
cause they are successful life insurance men, right off 
the firing line. On the other hand, ideas and sugges- 
tions from the field are encouraged and acted upon 
by the agency brass, because they know that no one 
group has a copyright on ideas. Agency people get 
out and call on the field—and they listen as well as talk. 

This attitude has opened up a two-way street of 
sound sales ideas, built on a harmonious relationship 
based on mutual appreciation of abilities and has re- 
sulted in new records of quality business for American 


Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
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personal selling and advertising. 
Both have been subject to critical 
analysis by economists for many 
decades.” 


(1) In what ways can these 
demand-creating activities be of 
value to a society? Explain. 


(2) Indicate and evaluate the 
adverse criticisms which have 
been made of personal selling 
and advertising as economic ac- 
tivities. 


(b) It has been said _ that 
“Since human wants are limit- 
less, there is always a tremendous 
potential demand for goods and 
services; however, any industry 
or business must be aware of the 
practical limits to the effective 
demand for its goods and prod- 
ucts.” 


(1) Explain the meaning of 
the concept of “effective de- 
mand.” In your answer point 


out specifically the basic determi- 
nants of demand for a particular 
good or service. 
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(2) Outline the current eco- 
nomic factors which may be ex- 
erting an adverse effect on the 
effective demand for life insur- 





ance. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) (1) Personal selling and ad- 
vertising can be of value to a society. 
First, they are educational, inform- 
ing the public of diverse and new 
means of gratifying their ever in- 
creasing desires. The expansion of 
want gratifications reflects rising 
standards of living. Second, they in- 
crease the volume of sales which 
makes it possible to realize the bene- 
fits of large scale production and 
lower unit costs of product, by 
spreading overhead cost. Third, 
they promote competition in the sale 
of ever larger quantities of differen- 
tiated products, gratifying similar 
desires, which tends not only to 're- 
duce their prices but also to encour- 
age quality competition. 

(2) Personal selling and adver- 
tising have been criticized adversely 
on several grounds. They lead to 
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misrepresentation of product with a 
view to stimulating sales. They raise 
costs of products because of ex- 
cessive selling expenses, including 
wasteful competitive advertising. 
They eliminate small competitors 
who cannot afford expensive adver- 
tising and selling campaigns. They 
exercise an unsocial effect, by pro- 
moting sales of socially undesirable 
products. 

All such adverse criticisms may, 
in specific cases, contain an element 
of validity. However, it is important 
to recognize the work of better busi- 
ness bureaus and the effects of fair 
trade laws, which have the objective 
of eliminating socially undesirable 
advertising and selling practices. 
Also, many industry groups have 
worked effectively to reduce or elim- 
inate improper activities relating to 
selling and advertising. 

(b) (1) By effective demand is 
meant desire plus ability to pay. It 
may be contended that in order to 
make his demands effective in the 
market, one must also have the will- 
ingness to pay. A person may have 
the desire for an article and also the 





ability to pay, but may be unwilling 
to pay the price asked because he 
considers the price too high. 

A person who has the desire plus 
ability and willingness to pay the 
market price for a good or service 
will ordinarily weigh alternative 
wants which he is able to satisfy 
by spending his purchasing power, 
before making his purchase. By thus 


expressing his preferences for vari- 


ous goods, he will tend to maximize 
his want satisfactions with his effec- 
tive demand. 


(2) The current economic fac- 
tors. which may be exerting an ad- 
verse effect on the effective demand 


‘for life insurance are: 


(1) The fear of further inflation, 
inducing increased demand for con- 
sumption goods before prices go still 
higher. 


(2) The social insurance pro- 
gram, decreasing in the minds of 
some persons the relative impor- 
tance of life insurance, thereby re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ducing their willingness to pay 
which is a factor in effective demand. 


(3) The alternative investment 
opportunities, promising to conserve 
purchasing power for the future. 


(4) High taxes on personal in- 
comes, decreasing the margin of 
savings available for the purchase 
of life insurance. 


(5) Multiple employment within 
families, developing a sense of eco- 
nomic independence of some family 
members. 


(6) Declining real income of 
fixed-income recipients due to rising 
costs of living. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a and b) “The concept of the 
multiplier is of more than theo- 
retical interest. It not only helps 
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us to explain why national in- 
come shifts up and down, instead 
of remaining constant or growing 
steadily; but it also is useful for 
governmental policy in times of 
economic depression.” 


(1) Explain what is meant by 
the “multiplier” concept. 


(2) How does the multiplier 
concept help to explain “why 
national income shifts up and 
down”? Be specific. 


(3) By what reasoning might 
the author conclude that the mul- 
tiplier concept be “useful for 
governmental policy in times of 
economic depression” ? 


(c) The statement has been 
made that “The tremendous in- 
crease in our national income, 
from $42 billion in 1932 to $290 
billion in 1952, reflects a com- 
mensurate increase in our stand- 
ard of living. Truly, we live in a 
land of milk and honey.” 


(1) Is it accurate to say that 
a seven-fold increase in national 


income in this 20-year period 
reflects a standard of living seven 
times higher in 1952 than in 
1932? Explain why or why not. 


(2) In what ways is national 
income not a true measure of 
national welfare? 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a and b) (1) The multiplier 
concept expresses the relationship 
between an increase in investment of 
idle or new funds at a time of un- 
employment and the induced in- 
crease in aggregate income. The in- 
crease in income will depend on the 
marginal propensity to consume, 
For example, if during a period of 
depression, $1,000,000 of idle funds 
or new money were invested, the re- 
cipients of this income would spend 
a percentage of it (their marginal 
propensity to consume) on consump- 
tion goods. Those receiving the in- 
come from the sale of the consump- 
tion goods would in turn spend a 
percentage of it on consumption, 
and so on, each succeeding recipient 
of income would spend a portion of 
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the new income. If we assume a 
constant marginal propensity to con- 
sume of, say, 80 percent of the newly 
created income in each succeeding 
spending period, a new investment 
of $1,000,000 will ultimately induce 
additional income of $5,000,000, or 


five times the original increment. 


(2) The multiplier concept helps 
to explain the recurring fluctuations 
in the national income by relating 
these fluctuations to changes in con- 
sumer spending habits. When con- 
sumers, for one reason or another, 
decrease their consumption expendi- 
tures, they discourage further in- 
vestment of savings, which teads to 
decrease production and employment 
and so leads to a decline in national 
income. On the other hand, expand- 
ing consumption expenditures tend 
to induce increased investment and 
employment, thereby raising the 
level of national income. Hence, 
changes in consumption expendi- 
tures, which determine the multiplier 
effect, have a definite bearing on the 
periodic shifts in national income 
“up and down,” 


(3) The multiplier concept can 
be “useful for governmental policy 
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in times of economic depression,” 
by encouraging investment of idle 
funds and increased consumption 
expenditures. This may be done by 
such means as: 


(1) Investing idle funds in useful 
public works. 

(2) Reducing taxes on consump- 
tion to induce more consumer ex- 
penditures. 


(c) (1) It is not accurate to say 
that a seven-fold increase in our na- 
tional income from 1932 to 1952 
reflects a seven times higher stand- 
ard of living. In the first place, the 
value or buying power of the dollar 
was considerably lower in 1952 than 
in 1932. Secondly, the population 
of the United States was larger in 
1952 than in 1932. Finally, many of 
the goods produced in 1952 were for 
national defense. These goods did 
not add to supply of civilian goods, 
on which the standard of living de- 
pends, even though their production 
increased the nominal national in- 
come. 

(2) The national income is not 
a true measure of national welfare 
because : 


(1) The money income may be 


obtained, in part, for producing 
goods such as armaments which do 
not contribute directly to the national 
welfare so far as present consumer 
living standards are concerned even 
though in a broad sense such goods 
are related to national welfare in 
providing defense. 


(2) Money income figures do not 
include all of the national income 
which adds to the general welfare, 
such as the services of housewives 
and those of various social or chari- 
table agencies. 


(3) The distribution of the na- 
tional income may be inequitable. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) “The theory of marginal 
productivity explains the allo- 
cation of productive resources 
(land, labor, capital, enter- 
prise) among various production 
needs.” 


(1) Explain the “theory of 
marginal productivity” and de- 
scribe its role in “the allocation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of productive resources among 
various production needs.” 

(2) Describe how the margi- 
nal productivity theory would ap- 
ply to the practical question of 
whether a general agent should 
purchase an automatic mimeo- 
graph machine for his agency. 
Be specific. 

(b) President Eisenhower, in 
a message to Congress, observed 
that “We should combat wide 
fluctuations in our price structure 
by relying largely on the effective 


use of sound fiscal and monetary 
policy, and upon the natural 
workings of economic law.” In 
the months immediately follow- 
ing his inauguration the Presi- 
dent steadfastly refused to en- 
dorse a reduction in taxes until 
“a balanced budget is in sight.” 
Do you regard this stand on tax 
reduction as “sound fiscal pol- 
icy”? Explain carefully why or 
why not. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) (1) The theory of marginal 
productivity explains the change in 
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total output which may be attributed 
to the use of an additional unit of 
a factor of production, combined 
with a fixed factor or factors. If, 
for example, four laborers employed 
in cultivating a fixed quantity of land 
were able to produce 100 bushels of 
grain, while a fifth laborer, employed 
on the same land, increased the out 
put to 120 bushels, the marginal pro- 
ductivity of a unit of labor employed 
on this land would be 20 bushels. 
The theory of marginal productiv- 
ity is used to explain the allocation 
of the factors of production among 
their alternative uses so as to maxi 
mize output under competitive con- 
ditions. If a unit of labor, for ex 
ample, could produce a higher valu: 
product in one employment than it 
another, competitive bidding for thai 
unit among alternative users woul 
tend to employ it where its produc 
tive contribution would be largest. 


The theory of marginal produc 
tivity, moreover, helps to explain the 
value of a factor of production to an 
employer for normally he will con 
tinue to employ additional units oi 
a factor so long as the additional 


cost is less than the value added to 


production by employing it. 


(2) If the general agent's office 
had the need of producing many 
copies of bulletins, 
forth, it could be done “on the out 
side” by specialists, or perhaps by 
additional typists or with the aid o! 
an automatic mimeographing ma 
chine. 
the mimeographing work in thes: 
alternative ways should be carefully 
weighed, and the additional or mar 
ginal output related to the marginal! 
costs. If, for the same costs, th 
additional unit of capital (the au 
tomatic mimeographing machine 
added more to total output thai 
could be obtained by employing th« 
alternative methods, it would pay th: 
agency to make the investment. 


(b) President Eisenhower’s stan 
on tax reduction is a 
policy,” for until a balanced budge: 
is in sight, taxes should be kept a: 
high as possible to curb further in 
flation of prices, induced not onl) 
by deficit financing but also by ex 
cessive consumer demand created by 
heavy governmental defense expend 
itures. In order to achieve a bal 
anced budget as soon as possible 
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rigorous economies should be exer- 
cised by the government and all 
unnecessary expenditures avoided. 

Inasmuch as peacetime borrowing 
hy the government to meet budg- 
etary deficits is done very largely 
through the banking system, deficit 
financing tends to expand bank 
credit with its inflationary conse- 
quences, particularly at a time of 
full employment. 


It may be argued that tax reauc- 
tion will stimulate private business 
activity and increase aggregate na- 
tional income, which, in turn, will 
produce additional tax revenue to 
help balance the budget, even with 
somewhat lower tax rates. But when 
there are relatively few idle re- 
sources to be employed, the stimulus 
to business activity resulting from 
tax rate reduction would tend to 
increase the demand for civilian 
goods at a time when the govern- 
ment is still continuing its heavy ex- 
penditures. This would contribute 
to further inflation. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) “In recent years the Ca- 
nadian dollar has increased in 
value in terms of the U. S. dollar, 
and, in 1952, rose to a substantial 
premium over the U. S. dollar.” 


(1) Other things being equal, 
how would this development tend 
to affect trade between the U. S. 
and Canada? Explain. 


(2) If Congress should raise 
the price of gold, what would be 
the probable effect on the rate of 
exchange between Canadian and 
U. S. dollars? Explain. 


(b) Under what circumstances 
might it be desirable for a coun- 
try to import a product even 
though it can produce that prod- 
uct more efficiently than any 
other country? Explain. 


(c) In recent years a number 
of industries have incorporated 
so-called “escalator clauses” in 
labor contracts, providing for 
wage rate adjustments to con- 
form to changes in the cost of 
living. 


(1) What are the principal 
advantages claimed for the “esea- 
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lator” type wage agreement as 
compared with the conventional 
type wage agreement? 


(2) Point out the problems 
which may be encountered by an 
employer in administering the 
“escalator clause” type of wage 
agreement. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) (1) Other things being equal, 
the increase in the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar in terms of the United 
States dollar would tend to lower 
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INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
the prices of United States exports 
to Canada, and thus stimulate im- 
ports into Canada from the United 
States. On the other hand, Canadian 
exports to the United States would 
become more expensive, thus tending 
to discourage imports of Canadian 
goods into the United States. 


Moreover, since international 
trade consists not merely of commod- 
ity transactions (visible items) but 
also of services and capital trans- 
actions (invisible items), the in- 
crease in the value of the Canadian 
dollar would tend to discourage 

(Continued on the next page) 
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United States tourist travel in Can- 
ada, and retard investment of United 
States dollars in Canadian securities. 
But the increased value of the Ca- 
nadian dollar may be attributed to 
increased demand for Canadian dol- 
lars to finance investments in Can- 
ada as well as to pay for imports in 
excess of United States exports to 
Canada. 


of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
the United States dollar would rise. 
To raise the dollar price of gold is 
to reduce the gold content of the 
dollar. This means that it would 
require more United States dollars 
to buy Canadian dollars than before. 
Consequently, United States pur- 
chases in Canada would become 
more expensive, thus discouraging 
imports from Canada still more. On 
the other hand, since the United 





States dollar has become cheaper in 
terms of the Canadian dollar, exports 
from the United States to Canada 


(2) If Congress were to raise the 
price of gold, the rate of exchange 
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would tend to be encouraged. This 
assumes however that: (1) Canada 
will not raise the price of gold to 
offset the United States increase in 
price of gold; (2) that Canadian 
exporters will not lower the prices 
of their exports to the United States 
to compensate for the depreciation 
of the United States dollar; and, 
(3) that the Canadian government 
will place no restrictions on imports 
from the United States to protect 
home producers from the cheapet 
United States exports. 


(b) It might be desirable for < 
country to import a product ever 
though it can produce that product 
more efficiently or at lower unit costs 
than any other country, if in using 
its productive resources (land, labor 
capital), it can produce other prod 
ucts even more efficiently. If a coun 
try is twice as efficient as anothe 
in producing one item but is threc 
times as efficient in producing a sec- 
ond item, it would be to its advan 
tage to import the first item, the 
one in the production of which it 
was relatively less efficient and con- 
centrate on the production of the 
second item, the one in which it was 
relatively more efficient. This illus- 
trates the law of comparative ad- 
vantage or comparative costs, which 
states that a country will tend to 
specialize in producing and export- 
ing those goods which it can produce 
at comparatively low costs, and to 
import those goods in the production 
of which its costs are comparativel\ 
high, even though it may have a1 
absolute advantage over other coun 
tries in producing all goods. 

A second reason why a country) 
might import products which it coul: 
produce more efficiently or at lowe 
costs might be for purpose of stock 
piling strategic materials in order t: 
insure their availability in the even 
of an emergency. Strategic mate 
rials might also be stock-piled in 
order to prevent a potential enem: 
from obtaining such materials. Othe 
than economic considerations woul: 
prompt such a policy. 


Moreover, a country might pur 
chase goods abroad which it could 
produce more efficiently at home 11 
order to aid a foreign country t 
obtain foreign exchange with whic! 
to purchase abroad goods needed for 
internal development. Such actioi 
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would be analogous to subsidizing 








imports to aid a foreign country. 


(c) (1) The principal advantages 
claimed for the “escalator” type of 
wage agreement are: 


(1) It tends to maintain real 
wages of workers, regardless of 
changes in the money cost of living. 


(2) It tends to reduce labor dis- 
putes by decreasing demands for 
adjustments with changing 
iving costs, 


wage 


(3) It is relatively easy to admin- 
ister because of its automatic fea- 
tures. New wage contracts will not 
have to be negotiated whenever the 
cost of living changes. 


(4) It encourages longer term 
wage agreements. 


(2) In administering the “esca- 
lator clause” the employer may be 
faced with the problems of : 


(1) Resistance of workers to 
wage reductions in the face of ad- 
verse business conditions. 


(2) Possible changes in the con- 
struction of the index number on 
which wage adjustments are based. 


(3) Difficulty in adjusting labor 
costs to changing labor productivity. 


(4) Uncertainty as to the amount 
of necessary wage adjustment. 


(5) Increased administrative costs 
of revising wage rates and pay rolls 
with price level changes. 


(6) Possible counter-cyclical 
movements of costs in a business 
with an “escalator” contract. 


(To be continued) 


BEST BUY 
7. economic changes of recent 


years have affected other prop- 
erty so adversely that life insurance 
looks better than ever,” said Fred 
H. White, C.L.U. of Buffalo, speak- 
ing to the Newark New Jersey Life 
Underwriter Association recently. 


Mr. White quoted the Banking In- 
stitute of America’s statement that 
because of high taxes and low inter- 
est rates today, our 


economy has 
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reached the point where it is impos- 
sible for the average man to create 
an estate for himself or his family 
except through life insurance. 

He added that this is a time when 
many people are talking about the 
possibilities of profit in various kinds 
of property. It is a time also to re- 
member that history repeats itself. 
A young man today debating what 
to do with his money might help 





himself by this simple historical ex- 
ercise : imagine himself back in 1924. 
There he would be facing a boom, 
a depression, two wars, radical eco 
nomic changes. Looking forward to 
such a period would he feel it wiser 
to put his money into life insurance 
with all the guarantees and protec- 
tive possibilities of those contracts ? 
Or would it be wiser to put his 
money into something else ? 
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HE destinies of the in- 

surance industry and of all 

other types of private com- 
mercial and industrial endeavor 
have become inextricably inter- 
twined. For industry in general in- 
surance companies today collectively 
stand as one of the major sources of 
private capital in a world in which 
many, including even some well 
meaning and otherwise intelligent 
citizens, by their actions and pro- 
nouncements seem to convey the im- 
pression that private investment is 
somehow suspect. For the com- 
panies, in turn, with their invest- 
ments the general health and wel- 
fare of private industry is para- 
mount. So long as it stands erect, 
their financial position is support- 
able. If it falls or falters, the insur- 
ance industry inevitably falls with it. 


Individual Firms 


The collective welfare of the 
whole is, however, in a very real 
sense dependent upon the health of 
its constituent elements, the in- 
dividual firms, each bent on pursu- 
ing their own objectives and each 
contributing according to their 
several abilities, but apparently 
without much conscious or altruis- 
tic urge to do so, to the coordinated 
effort and delicately adjusted mech- 
anism represented by the American 
competitive system. 


For May, 1954 


In the practice of my profession 
my uninformed friends sometimes 


call me, derisively I suspect, “a 
sort of business doctor.” I has- 
ten to disclaim any such pretensions 
for while according to the quaint 
biblical observation “the physician 
ministereth to those who are sick, 
not those who are well who need no 
physician,” it is a matter of some 
pride to my associates and me that 
most of those who seek our serv- 
ices can by almost any test be 
characterized as eminently success- 
ful. This, I am sure, is by no means 
attributable to our own small contri- 
bution but because they are already 
blessed with good management 
whose one anxiety is that they con- 
tinue to be so. 


Nevertheless, since possibly there 
is some parallel between the position 
of one who tries to be alert to the 
creeping signs of internal deteriora- 
tion in the affairs of the individual 
business enterprise whether he be 
consultant, manager or investor, and 
the physician in his relations to his 
patients, I propose to pursue some- 
what this analogy in the remarks 
which follow. 


The physician’s art falls into two 
main categories: healing and pre- 
ventive hygiene. The secret of pre- 
vention, physicians tell us, rests 
largely in the detection of early 





signs of impending disaster and the 
application of correctives in these 
insipient stages before the ravages 
of disease have reached the point 
where human skill no longer avails. 
So it is also in the affairs of busi- 
ness. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that an alert management 
ever mindful of “the little foxes 
which bespoil the vines” can by ap- 
plying correctives prolong indefi- 
nitely the relative soundness of the 
enterprise through good times and 
bad. A careless management or one 
grown soft in good times will, by the 
same token, inevitably show up 
poorly when “buyer’s markets” sup- 
plant “seller’s markets” and _ the 
rigors of competition reassert them- 
selves. 


Correct handling of a deteriorat- 
ing industrial situation requires of 
management, just as in the case of 
the physician in the practice of his 
art, four major tasks undertaken in 
logical sequence as follows: 


1. Early detection of adverse tend- 
encies, 

2. Systematic diagnosis and _ the 
proper relation of adverse mani- 
festations with causes. 

3. Treatment and 
correctives. 


application of 


4. Setting up of a prescribed be- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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havior pattern for the future to pre- 
vent recurrence. 

| will confine my remarks chiefly 
to the first two of these. Correct 
diagnosis, physicians tell us, is after 
all the better part of cure and it is 
one of the commonplaces of life that 
once a problem besetting us is ac- 
curately defined, explored from all 
sides, and missing elements exposed, 


the solution comes readily within 
our grasp. 

There are many danger signals of 
of insipient disaster in the experi- 
ence of the typical business firm 
which to either the completely un- 
informed or even to the well disci- 
plined eye might seem so obvious as 
to require little mention. Actually, 
whether because personal associa- 
tion deadens the powers of percep- 
tion enabling one to live with them 
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Convention 


held in New Orleans during the 


of April was a reunion 


of qualified field representatives 
from all parts of Company terri- 
tory. It was a time of planning, 
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instruction: and review, held in an 
atmosphere wherein friendliness 
and common interests added to 
the pleasures and benefts of all 
who were present. 





wager 


undisturbed or some tendency to 
rationalize their presence salves the 
conscience for not applying correc 
tives, they frequently go unnoticed. 
It is always a matter of some sur 
prise how a management, otherwise 
alert, so often finds the existence o/ 
these warnings and their signifi 
cance somewhat shocking and nove! 
when once they are pointed out. 
disinterested and practiced observer 
not made unmindful of the trees, a 
it were because of long familiarit 
with the forest, can frequent 
rather quickly bring these dange 
signals into focus. 

It would require more space tha: 
is available to provide an exhaustiv 
list of such warnings. A few of th 
more significant and, indeed, pet 
haps more obvious will suffice: 

1. Adverse trends in basic cost re 
lationships. 

2. Declining profit margins. 

3. Loss of liquidity and inability to 
meet financial obligations. 

4. Internal tensions indicating lac] 
of team spirit. 

5. An aging management, and 

6. Progressive loss of market posi 
tion. 


Common Sequence of Events 


The three first mentioned are ar 
ranged in what frequently repre 
sents a natural sequence of events 
to which financially minded analysts 
are always well attuned. Rising 
costs, disappearing profits,  strin 
gency of working capital, and, 
finally, inability to pay current bill: 
is a common sequence of events 11 
business failure that is fairly easy 0 
detection. 

They are the phase of manageria 
control with which accountants hay 
customarily been preoccupied. Th 


statistical summaries or financia 
statements periodically emergin 
from this source in most moder 


organizations provide ample factua 
materials from which to draw vali 
conclusions with reference to thes 
issues. They are accurate and re 
vealing, at least within the limits im 
posed by the sometimes somewha 
artificial assumptions as to valuatio: 
and expense classification procedur: 
by which accountants have tra 
ditionally been circumscribed. 

If even the most progressive ac 
countants are still somewhat short 
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on interpretive assistance in the 
operational aspects of management, 
they are at least long on systematic 
record keeping. The competent 
analyst, provided he searches dili- 
gently, is thus usually able to ferret 
out of the records whatever un- 
favorable symptomatic tendencies 
may be found to reside in the finan- 
cial structure of the enterprise. 


People 
Unfortunately, as for financial 
statements, though they meticu- 


lously set forth the real or assumed 
values of physical assets, they show 
nothing with reference to the con- 
dition or status of what is always 
the firm’s most valuable resource, 
the people whose devotion or lack 
of it unerringly determine its meas- 
ure of success. 

The strength of every organiza- 
tion lies in its manpower, first, as 
individuals, and, second, in the 
manner in which they work together 
in harmony and towards the com- 
mon organizational goals. Vigorous 
and inspiring leadership is essential 
but unless this leadership is accepted 
by those who must follow, the poten- 
tial strength of the organization is 
likely to be drained away in sense- 
less bickerings and localized strug- 
gles for personal aggrandizement 
and power. These points of infec- 
tion soon spread, unfortunately, to 
the non-managerial personnel and if 
not by some means cauterized, pro- 
gressive deterioration sets in. 

The best preventive of this pro- 
gressive decay of the organizational 
fiber is, of course, an alert and 
vigorous top management, one in 
which opportunities for growth and 
increasing responsibilities are suffi- 
cient to attract and hold young men 
of promise. It is because organiza- 
tional health is dependent upon con- 
tinual renewal through introduction 
and growth of young men possess- 
ing potential for growth that a 
gradually mounting average age 
level in executive manpower is fre- 
quently a signal of danger yet to 
come. 

How often have we all observed 
a new business, youthful in manage- 
ment and in outlook, pushing for- 
ward vigorously and soon becoming 
a factor to be reckoned with in com- 
petition, only to settle back into 
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mediocrity and declining position as 
the management itself begins to 


slacken pace without having suc- 


ceeded in the meantime in building 


in capable younger men in whom 
their full confidence could be placed. 

The basic concept of the modern 
corporation is that it may survive in 
perpetuity even though those per- 
sons who at any time represent its 
substance are distinctly temporal. 
But this ideal can only be realized by 
creation of an orderly succession 


with young men growing constantly 
in responsibility as their predeces- 
sors decline. Otherwise there will 
be no young men of capacity to take 
up the burdens when these even- 
tually fall into their hands for they 
will, in the meantime, have sought 
their opportunities in more fruitful 
fields. 

Some years ago I had the not al- 
together pleasant assignment of 
pointing out to the managers of a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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business with a long record of suc- 
cess the not very obscure fact that 
all of their key executives, with one 
or two dubious exceptions, down to 
and including the third level of au- 
thority would in the normal process 
of renewal in less than five years 
probably all be forced to retire 
from active service. As far as could 
then be foreseen, this would place 
a terrific strain upon the organiza- 
tion. To find what to them seemed 


suitable replacements from the 
younger and at that time largely un- 
seasoned reserves in the lower levels 
seemed a shocking task. 
Fortunately, by careful planning 
and deliberate realignment of re- 
sponsibilities, what might have 
been a minor disaster in the making 
has apparently been averted. In 
this instance nearly all of the older 
executive group had been given 
heavy responsibilities at a relatively 
early age. They had grown old to- 
gether without perceiving this and 
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as they did so, still thought of their 
subordinates, rapidly approaching 
middle age, as boys not yet ready to 
bear responsibilities which they 
themselves had borne at the same or 
lesser age years before. 


No Standard Pattern 


There is, obviously, no standard 
pattern which can be applied unerr- 
ingly to the problems of age, either 
at the factory bench or the top 
executive’s chair. Some men are too 
old for vigorous and creative execu- 
tive work at fifty. Others maintain 
their progressive outlook and zest 
for the competitive struggle beyond 
their allotted three score and ten. | 
become more convinced, neverthe- 
less, that in the usual executive 
climate of the large corporate 
organization, where rules inevitably 
tend to supplant individualized 
treatment, some orderly and im- 
partially applied plan of retirement 
at the executive level is essential. 

Opportunities for youth must be 
preserved else none but the incom- 
petent will remain to take up the 
burden when aging hands must 
eventually lay it down. In the mean- 
time, the natural conservatism of 
age tends too often towards soften- 
ing the rigors of competition. Cozy 
arrangements made plausible as a 
“live and let live” policy with com- 
petitors and customers are encour- 
aged or condoned, and the accus- 
tomed position of competitive 
leadership, once possibly fought for 
so fiercely, gradually slips to other 
contenders in the market place pos- 
sessing greater vigor and will to 
win. 


A Telltale Signal 


Of all the telltale danger signals 
of declining strength which can 
readily be discerned, I am convinced 
that few are more alarming than a 
gradual tendency to lose position in 
the competitive struggle. To gain 
even two or three per cent more of 
the available business in a truly com- 
petitive market requires a terrific 
struggle in almost any “league,” 
while a loss of several times that 
much can creep upon one almost un- 
noticed. 

There are times, of course, in 
special circumstances when one may 
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find himself with too large a share 
of the market for comfort. In such 
cases, it may be clearly the part of 
wisdom, rather than to incur the 
suspicion of monopolistic control, 
to seek opportunity for growth 
through diversification in other 
fields. These are, however, special 
cases requiring special treatment. 
Our American system of enterprise 
is based upon healthy competition, 
not on pre-arrangements to share 
the market. It is paramount that we 
keep it so. But only can this be 
when the spirit to win burns brightly 
in the heart of the individual enter- 
prise. 

The symptomatic evidences which 
we have thus far considered, are cir- 
cumstantial only. They suggest in- 
sidious dangers. They may even 
suggest a cure. Physicians tell us, 
however, that many a patient has 
died or grown progressively worse 
under the spell of incompetent pre- 
scription based on obvious symp- 
toms when a thorough and system- 
atic diagnosis, taken soon enough, 
would have exposed the real diffi- 
culty and thereby effected the cure. 

It is dangerous either in medicine 
or business to be influenced too 
much by the obvious. It is a com- 
mon experience of all reputable con- 
sultants that frequently the problem 
which the client first wishes to be 
explored is not the basic problem 
after all, which a careful and system- 
atic analysis reveals. 

Successful diagnosis, in fact, re- 
quires a correct understanding of 
the proper inter-relations of struc- 
tures, functions and processes under 
normal conditions and of the prob- 
able effect of maladjustment in any 
one of these elements upon the 
functions of other elements in the 
same system or entity. It requires 
an hypothesis or, more properly, a 
series of hypotheses suggested by 
experience in observing cause and 
effect relationships with reference to 
symptoms manifest in the subject 
under diagnostic treatment. The 
technique thus becomes in effect a 
series of experimental observations 
involving one after another of the 
chosen hypotheses in a systematic 
process of elimination until the real 
cause of the difficulty is discovered. 
Naturally, the more experienced and 
acutely observant the practitioner, 
the more direct will be his course 
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to the desired end since irrelevant 
investigation will in that case tend 
to be eliminated from consideration 
on the basis of considered judg- 
ment rather than on the basis of 
further investigation. 


The Basic Problem 


The basic problem of manage- 
ment is always the proper reconcili- 
ation of operating ends with means. 
One can never well determine how 


to proceed with any type of en- 
deavor unless he first sees clearly his 
intended goals. Thus the starting 
point in any such investigation is 
properly the examination of the 
management’s objectives, _ their 
validity and their practicability in 
terms of the probable chances of 
achieving them. 

The partitular objectives which it 
would seem ought in this connection 
to come under special scrutiny are: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1. Those relating to function, in- 
cluding products or services to be 
offered to prospective customers: 
are our products of good quality, 
competitively priced, and designed 
and styled for effective customer ap- 
peal ? 

2. Those relative to scope, including 
the projected scale of operations and 
the extent of market areas which it 
aims to serve: are we over extended, 


or are attractive opportunities for 
profitable expansion yet available to 
us? 
3. Since the profit motive is para- 
mount, those relative to choice of 
operating tactics, including cus- 
tomer types and markets offering 
greatest opportunity for profit: are 
we aiming at the right markets and 
are our sales methods adapted to 
these selected goals? 

The fundamental tests to be ap- 
plied in judging the general validity 
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of chosen objectives in each of these 
three general areas are; first, the 
degree to which they are calculated 
to develop and bring into play the 
full potential of the organization 
and, second, their general consist- 
ency with the natural limitations 
placed upon achievement, including 
those imposed by environmental, 
technological, economic and _ legal 
restrictions constituting the setting 
in which the business operates, and 
especially by the resources, both 
material and personnel, placed at 
management’s disposal. 

I realize that there are those who 
insist that it is desire to render serv- 
ice not to earn profits which should 
be the motive power of business. 
There are even those in this over- 
sensitive age, though I am sure few 
such are to be found among inves- 
tors, who profess to see something 
immoral or at any rate unsocial in 
private profit. This manner of 
sophistry arises clearly out of igno- 
rance of the mainsprings which drive 
the free market system. There can- 
not, obviously, for long be profit if 
there is no service, nor, human 
motivation being what it is, can 
there be service for much longer if 
there is no profit, and certainly there 
can be neither unless management 
shows due diligence. 

I have never seen a business en- 
joying more than normal profits in 
which the management was not 
keenly both service and .profit con- 
scious. Nor can I, on the contrary, 
recall having ever seen a business in 
which management’s service sense 
was strong that did not somehow 
contrive to earn a profit beyond the 
normal expectancy of its contem- 
poraries. 

Once the validity of manage: 
ment’s objectives is established, the 
inquiry naturally turns to the means 
of achieving them. This entails ex 
amination of, first, the policies and 
procedures that motivate the organi 
zation which, if well conceived, give 
system and a well ordered coordina- 
tion to its movements, and, second. 
the organizational arrangements 
themselves, which comprise the truce 
substance of the enterprise. 

Policies are the principles or rules 
of action formulated by manage- 
ment for the guidance of subordi- 
nates. To be sound and effective, they 
must be consistent with valid objec 
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tives and with each other ; they must 
be precisely spelled out; and they 
must be articulately communicated 
to subordinate levels of the organi- 
zation for whose guidance they are 
established. Without these there 
can be no well ordered direction of 
events and that which begins with 
sheer opportunism presently ends in 
utter chaos. 


Effective Division 


Policies properly conceived, in 
contrast, set the limits within which 
subordinates can be relied upon to 
use their own discretion and thus 
provide the basis for an effective 
division of executive labors between 
superiors and subordinates thereby 
permitting each to contribute to the 
general effort in proportion to his 
respective abilities and experience. 

A thorough policy audit naturally 
carries one into every avenue of 
operation, including the product, the 
market and plans for securing ade- 
quate coverage, the plant and 
methods designed to secure its most 
effective utilization, the financial re- 
quirements and the most appropri- 
ate means of making adequate pro- 
vision therefore. But just as all 
human breakdowns, to revert again 
to the biological analogy with which 
we began, eventually develop or- 
ganic manifestation, so also deterio- 
ration within the business enterprise 
requires looking ultimately to the 
organization. 

Sometimes the defects are chiefly 
structural, resulting from divisions 
of executive labors perhaps once 
well enough but now no longer ap- 
propriate to the changing times. A 
dynamic management is scarcely to 
be expected when forced to function 
within the straight jacket of a static 
organizational structure designed 
for other occasions and other oper- 
ating conditions. 

The “priceless ingredient,” how- 
ever, in final analysis in every 
organization lies in persons. It is 
here that we must always look for 
its ultimate strength or weakness. 
The distinguishing mark of good 
executive performance is in the se- 
curing, creating and _ inspiring 
morale capable of inducing the sub- 
ordination of individual interest to 
the good of the organization. 

As a well known contemporary 
student of management has said, 
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’ MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Proudly Presents 


CHARLES H. SIMPSON 
Long Beach, California 


business. 








= “He sells Insurance with the Enthusiasm of a Crusader” 


In his 43 years with Minnesota Mutual, Charles H. Simpson has 
participated in selling over 13 million dollars of life insurance per- 
sonally and has helped many an individual to find a career in the 


Charlie Simpson's enthusiasm for selling life insurance began 


February 18, 1911 when he first joined Minnesota Mutual in McVille, 
North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota state manager and 
for many years thereafter travelled all over the state when roads 
were cow trails and temperatures varied from 98° above in the 
summer to 30° below in the winter. 

Charlie's love for the life insurance business as a career is re- 
markably shared by his family. Three sons, a daughter and two sons- 
in-law all sell life insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 

Charlie was among the President's Dozen of top company salesmen 
for many years straight, Convention President one year for being 
the company's "star producer" and a Convention Vice-President 
several times. He represents Minnesota Mutual today—after 43 
years of continuous service as a general agent in Long Beach, 
California. 

Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who helped 
lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual grew to be 
one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the nation. His long 
period of faithful service to the company and policy holders alike 
becomes more significant with each passing year and will always be 


warmly appreciated. 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 





The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Organized 1880 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance In Force 





“The first rule of an institution is 
survival as an efficient organization 
of human efforts. To this end it 
must have a policy which makes 
possible adaptation to change; must 
have procedures flexible enough to 
deal sensibly with exceptions to the 
general rule, yet rigid enough to 
introduce order and precision in 
operating routines ; must be capable 
of finding talents and abilities in its 
organization; of developing them; 
of bringing out their best while neu- 






tralizing their weaknesses; of test- 
ing their abilities for independent 
command at levels low enough to 
make failure harmless. The distri- 
bution of authority and responsibil- 
ity, the formulation of realistic pol- 
icy, the precise control of action 
through well designed procedures, 
the selection and training of com- 
petent personnel are the central 
issues of sound organization and 
administration.” 

(Continued on the next page) 





Management Ills—Continued 


In these remarks I have dwelt 
much more upon diagnosis than 
upon the cure. This is because the 
prescription and the dosage must 
fit the patient, and the artistry of 
management in correcting organi- 
zational ills must fit the occasion 
and the times. 

Sometimes, as in the physician’s 
art, neglect or mishap makes emer- 
gency surgical treatment essential, 
but in this extremity there is no 
place for an “operation happy” ex- 
amining physician or a clumsy sur- 
geon. The conscientious manager 
needs always to remember that to 
destroy the delicate human adjust- 
ments within the organizational 
structure by hasty action can be 
achieved in months. To rebuild 
when once destroyed is inevitably 
the work of years. To fire and re- 
hire in haste too often, merely up- 
sets the internal balance by substi- 
tution for a known problem of an 
unknown one in the person of him 
who takes the vacant place. 

In contrast, no more satisfying 
experience nor constructive means 
of handling the deteriorating situa- 


tion falls to the lot of anyone, be he 
executive or consultant, than to help 
the individual players who have the 
will to be helped in becoming more 
useful members of the managerial 
team. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 


Freer ingenuity has dis- 
played itself on other fronts than 
production or distribution, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance notes. In 
the field of finance the payroll de- 
duction or withholding principle is 
a significant illustration. Its use 
and application have become so 
widespread over the last two decades 
that, according to the Institute, none 
of the fifty million people on a pay- 
roll and comparatively few others 
gainfully employed are untouched 
by it. 

“Tt is true that the big stimulus to 
the expansion of payroll deduction 
came from the Federal government,” 
the Institute remarks, “first with the 
introduction of the Social Security 
System and its accompanying payroll 
tax in the mid-Thirties, and then 
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with the adoption of withholding for 
individual income taxes a decade 
ago. 


“However, regular deductions 
from a worker’s pay with his con- 
sent have a long history in private 
industry, and were used for years 
for such purposes as saving, or in- 
vestment in the securities of the 
company for which he worked. In 
recent years, voluntary agreements 
involving deductions from payroll, 
have become widespread throughout 
business and industry. 

“Group life insurance is a striking 
case in point. Presently around 
twenty-five million workers are 
covered by this protection with an 
aggregate face value of more than 
$70 billions of such insurance in 
force. Group plans based on pay- 
roll deduction are also dominant in 
the accident and health field and in 
private pension and retirement pro- 
grams. In these areas, too, many 
millions are involved. 


“Payroll deduction has made an 
important contribution to the dis- 
tribution of the public debt among 
non-bank investors through the Sav- 
ings Bonds program. At the peak of 
World War II about twenty-seven 
million persons were buying $6 bil- 
lions of bonds a year by regular 
payroll deduction. The latest figures 
show about eight million persons 
acquiring nearly $2 billion of Sav- 
ings Bonds a year by this method. 
Savings Bonds alone now represent 
nearly one-fifth of the public debt. 


“Regular withholding has made 
it much easier for the average per- 
son to square his annual tax account 
with Uncle Sam in March. The 
Government has benefited, too, since 
the regular flow of this income 
throughout the year makes it simpler 
to estimate its receipts and financing 
needs. U. S. Treasury figures show 
that personal income taxes in the 
1953 fiscal year, which ended last 
June 30, came to more than thirty 
per cent of all Federal receipts, the 
highest such proportion on record. 


“It must be recognized at the 
same time that a sizeable additional 
cost element for business and in- 
dustry is involved in the tremendous 
amount of account-keeping which 
is required to maintain payroll de- 
duction records and handle the pro- 
ceeds.” 


POSSIBLE FOR ALL 


N OPENING the all-day Workshop 
| tahoe of the Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, Vincent B. 
Coffin, senior vice president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, took as his 
subject “I Have What It Takes.” 
Mr. Coffin undertook to point out 
to the group of underwriters as- 
sembled that the road to the Million 
Dollar Round Table is possible for 
all, provided there is adherence to 
certain basic principles. 

The speaker suggested that the 
lower income groups, whose insur 
ance needs in the past have been 
largely met through the efforts 0! 
agents of combination companies. 
are now receiving constantly in 
creasing coverage through grouy 
insurance, Social Security, and 
corporate pension plans. The com 
bination company agents in turn 
have begun to push more vigorousl) 
into the middle income group, util- 
izing for the most part sound selling 
and programming techniques, and 
gradually educating this segment to 
a greater appreciation of life insur- 
ance. Strictly ordinary agents on the 
other hand are tending to work more 
and more in the higher income 
brackets. 

While acknowledging the advan- 
tage to an individual underwriter in 
getting heavily into this field. Mr. 
Coffin pointed out that many mil- 
lions of insurance couldsstill be sold 
to middle income people on an in- 
dividual basis, and that ordinary 
agents should be careful not to 
ignore their old fields entirely. 

In pointing out the road to higher 
production levels, the speaker 
pleaded for a return to some of the 
simple rules which have to be fol 
lowed if success is to take place. 
He discussed the philosophy o! 
prospecting, of successful interview- 
ing, and of good habits of work. 
While urging his hearers to be as 
professional as possible in carrying 
out their activities, Mr. Coffin also 
reminded them that professional! 
service in life insurance is of no 
value to the public unless new lif 
insurance is placed in force. H: 
urged that every agent, at whatever 
level of production, continue t 
maintain an objective each year in 
number of lives, as an antidote to an 
overly restricted market. 
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E AGENTS are very 

lucky to be in the business 

of life insurance. If we 
were merchants on the street we 
would have to sign a lease, pay rent, 
invest a large amount of money in 
fixtures and merchandise. We 
would then have to wait for our cus- 
tomers to come and see us before we 
could earn any money at all. In life 
insurance, we get a rate book and 
some applications and we are in 
business. If we were professional 
people we would have to spend years 
of time in study and preparation, 
and then it would take a long time 
before we were able to earn the in- 
come that most life insurance men 
are able to make. So I consider my- 
self very fortunate to have had the 
opportunity to come in the business 
of life insurance without a single in- 
vestment on my part. 


The More We Know 


However, I feel that in order to 
improve in the business of life insur- 
ance, there are various ways of in- 
vesting which can pay us great divi- 
dends. Investment number one I 
consider knowledge. I read all the 
magazines on life insurance. I sub- 
scribe to the R. & R. Service, Pren- 
tice Hall, The Diamond Life Bulle- 
tin—and read whatever else I can 
get hold of. This is very important, 
because the more we know the more 
our clients can confide in us. All 
around us there is a great amount 
of knowledge we can pick up for 
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KARL BACH 
The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


nothing. I owe a lot to many men 
in the business. I always attend 
agency meetings. There are many 
new men who have given me a lot of 
original ideas that I have never 
heard. 


The next investment we can make 
in the business is time. Quite fre- 
quently some of my associates ask 
me to have coffee with them. Well, 
I would rather give them a dollar 
and have them buy their own coffee. 
I figure my time is worth $200 a 
day, at least. That is about $25 an 
hour, so if I have coffee with them 
and spend, say, half an hour, it costs 
me $12.50. You can imagine why I 
would pay a dollar for $12.50. But 
I have never refused to have coffee 
with a client. 


I make investments in three in- 
dustries that pay great dividends. 
One is the telephone company ; an- 
other is our local transportation sys- 
tem; and then the restaurant busi- 
ness. My telephone bill runs over 
$100 a month, but it pays great divi- 
dends. The transportation system 
pays me dividends in a different 
way. I take the train to avoid traffic. 
On the way to and from the office I 
am always sitting next to someone 
—and I don’t read the papers. When 
you start out in the morning you 
meet a new face, and again when 
you go home at night. Actually, you 
can never run out of prospects on 


that basis. I also use the restaurants 
to pay me dividends. I never eat 
alone. We have some wonderful 
restaurants in San Francisco where 
I live, and they furnish the place 
where I do most of my business. 
Every day I eat lunch with a pros- 
pect or policyholder. 

I always pay the parking for my 
clients. I have an arrangement with 
the garage I use that any clients 
who come to see me do not have to 
pay—lI sign the check. That makes 
it more convenient for people to 
come to see me in my office. 


Not a Typist 


Any agent who types his own let- 
ters, I feel, is doing the work of a 
secretary and gets paid accordingly. 
Not having income in the beginning, 
I hired a girl once a week for two 
or three hours, gradually for half a 
day, and today I have two secre- 
taries. 

I have found that I cannot know 
everything, and have utilized the 
services of an outside estate planner 
to great advantage. By having him 
do the work my time is free for 
regular production. 


Last, but not least, I invest in giv- 
’ 
ing away articles. 


My company 
furnishes wallets, calendars, year 
books, and the like, and I use them 
all. I buy a lot of appointment books 
for doctors and, believe me, they 
haven't cost me a penny. 

Usually, I am giving away articles 
all day long. When I start out on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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It's My Business—Continued 


my day I fill my pocket with pens, 
key chain holders, etc., and each one 
of my gadgets has a little slogan— 
“T don’t sell insurance; I help you 
buy it.” Every time I meet a per- 
son on the street, at lunch, wherever 
I am, after I am introduced I hand 
out a pen or a penholder, and these 
people always know I am in the 
business of life insurance. It is 
amazing—they quite often ask a 
question about life insurance. 

It doesn’t pay to be repetitious, 
so I am always on the lookout for 
new gadgets. A little tip about buy- 
ing these things: I never like to 
spend more than 35¢. By limiting 
the amount you spend you can be 
more generous. 

The key chain holder is for heavy 
policyholders. It says, “No problem 
is too heavy for us to take care of.” 
A lot of people tell you, “I will call 
you,” but, unfortunately, quite a 
few put it off. I give them a card 
to fit on their telephone and say, “So 
you won't forget to call me, I will 
leave my telephone number right 
here under the phone. It says: “Fire: 
UNderhill 1-8020; Police: F Airhill 
2-2120: for insurance: call Karl 
Bach.” 


For the Ladies 


I have another gift for the ladies. 
If you go to the home you often find 
a very reluctant housewife. She has 
already made up her mind, “He is 
not going to sell my husband any- 
thing.” So I soften the situation by 
bringing something along—helpful 
candy tongs which can be used for 
many purposes. Same slogan, “I 
don’t sell insurance; I help you buy 
7" 

The one I have for children has 
no advertising on it. I have never 
forgotten when I was a young boy, 
my father always bought from one 
salesman. This salesman brought 
me a great big pencil. Quite a few 
salesmen sold the same product, but 
my father always waited for the 
man who had the big pencil. So I 
took a tip from my father and this 
salesman. Whenever I go to a home 
and they have a little girl, I give 
her a pearl necklace. It only costs 
20¢, and to a child it means just as 
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much as a thousand-dollar fur coat 
would to your wife. For the boys I 
usually hand out a pencil or a pen or 
a whistle. 

And you can use these in a dif- 
ferent way. Quite frequently you 
find the children taking up the 
father’s lap, and you can’t talk busi- 
ness. So before handing out one of 
these I say, “If I give you some- 
thing, would you play in your room 
for a while so I can talk to Dad?” 
And they do it, too. 

We can utilize many forms of in- 
vestment to improve the business of 
life insurance. The more we make 
the cheaper it is to invest money in 
our business, because Uncle Sam 
pays part of it. 


UNIQUE RELATIONSHIP 


HO is in a better position to 
\ y understand the economic situa- 
tion of the average American family 
than the man who covers a debit?” 
Byron K. Elliott, executive vice 
president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, asked 
a recent meeting of that company’s 
district agency leaders. 


“Your relationship with your 
clients is unique,” said he, “and is 
not paralled by that of any other 
salesmen. You enter their homes 
as a friend in whom they repose 
great confidence; you are familiar 
with their problems and their as- 
pirations; you can chart with fair 
accuracy the degree of their deter- 
mination to make their own way in 
life, or to lean on others.” 


Mr. Elliott recommended four 
steps to be taken by the life insur- 
ance agent in measuring the chal- 
lenge of the times: a reappraisal of 
his own techniques of selling, a 
reappraisal of each client’s need for 
life insurance, an examination of 
his methods to be sure they are 
flexible enough to meet new op- 
portunities, a check on his aware- 
ness of change. “Consider the prob- 
lem in terms of your own debit,” 
advised Mr. Elliott, ‘“‘and it will 
come into focus.” 


As an example, he pictured a 
territory with a new housing de- 
velopment on one side that the agent 
has not cultivated intensively be- 
cause on the opposite edge are 
homes occupied by families employed 


in a local factory humming with 
activity. 

“You have been busy setting up 
estates for these prosperous work- 


ers,” said he, “but your progress is 


interrupted by a temporary layoff 
at the factory. Your function with 
these formerly good prospects be- 
comes one of service more than of 
sales—helping them to retain the 
protection they have, rather than 
building up their programs. 


“Consequently you take a closer 
look at the possibilities for business 
represented by those new families on 
the other edge of your territory. 
You find a ripe field for mortgage 
redemption policies; you get young 
families started on building protec- 
tion. Your sales hold up. Nothing 
has changed in the situation of those 
people in the new houses, but you 
have cultivated them more inten- 
sively. You have offset the influence 
of an unfavorable situation on the 
one hand, by taking advantage of 
a favorable trend on the other. You 
have appraised the forces with which 
you had to contend and mastered 
them.” 


Paying special tribute to the 
pioneer agents who introduced the 
“payday” payment plan of life in- 
surance, Mr. Elliott stated, “The 
influence on the growth of the life 
insurance idea exerted by these early 
combination agents cannot be over- 
estimated. There are many men 
possessing substantial life insurance 
estates today, who, as children, were 
introduced to the idea by the agent 
who called at their homes and col- 
lected a nickel or a dime a week. 
There are families who owe their 
habit of thrift and their understand- 
ing and appreciation of the worth 
of life insurance to the regular visits 
of the district agent. He was a 
teacher as well as a salesman. He 
sold the life insurance idea, and the 
frequency of his calls kept it sold.” 


Said Mr. Elliott, “There is no 
substitute for the personal contact 
of the district agent with his clients 
—as there is nothing in the foresee- 
able future which promises any sub- 
stitute for life insurance, or the 
certainty of its method, in providing 
the individual and his family with a 
decent standard of security—security 
for which he need trade neither his 
dignity nor his independence.” 
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The Piusset headlined above are proof of MONY’s 


continuing efforts to provide its underwriters with the best ~ 


tools of the trade, and its policyholders with the best pro- v 
tection and service. 


No wonder Mutual Of New York, which is one of the 


oldest and soundest companies in the field, is also known as 
one of the most progressive! 


Maura 0. New York 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 
The Mutval Life Insurance Company of New York, Broadway at 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 1954 COMPEND 


gives you the most complete display of policy rates 

and data available. The very latest facts and figures 
. in easiest-to-read form . . . and an enormous 

number of new, extra-saleable special policies. 







Here’s everything new . . . and everything standard, 
too. All the answers in one pocket-sized book. 





Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncontestable, 
convincing proof ... of what you can offer to your 
clients that no one else can. Ready to be pulled out 
ard shown to your client at the psychological 
moment! 








Covering all those companies writing 98% of all life 
insurance, it gives you all these facts: 






Rates, current dividends, and histories 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance values 















THE 1954 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


... delivers the biggest commissions and surest long- 
term business possible. Why? Because program- 
ming almost always reveals a need for more insur- 
ance. And you can plan your client’s coverage to 
take care of every contingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . the only work com- 
plete on the subject of optional modes of settlements 
is more valuable than ever. Many revisions show 
widespread changes in practices. They’re the surest 
inducements to increased coverage. 




























All these facts are found in the 1954 edition: 


1) All the settlement options on every policy issued 
since 1900 by the 120 leading life insurance com- 
panies in the U. S. and Canada . . . companies 
writing 98% of all business. 

2) MORE INFORMATION THAN YOU'LL FIND 
IN THE POLICIES THEMSELVES . .. MORE 
THAN YOU'LL FIND IN THE RATE BOOKS. 


You don’t even need the policies to program 





















































ORDER TODAY! 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHATTANOOGA - CHICAGO 


Life income settlement options 


Business figures, separately, for ordinary, group. 
industrial, annuities, group annuities, and totals 


Policy analyses 

Rates and values for Juveniles 
Industrial and annuity premium 
Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


Basic tables for interest and installment figures, 
paid-up insurance, cash values, etc. 


When the 1954 FLITCRAFT COMPEND helps you 
sell only one more policy, its small cost is returned 
many times over. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$3.80 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more—$3.60 ea. (10% dis- 
count). 


(options are frequently liberal- 
ized after policies are issued) 
... SETTLEMENT OPTIONS @ 
is more convenient—more ac- 


curate—MORE RELIABLE! 
3) COMPARABLE and conven- 


ient data for all companies . . . to save time and 
insure accuracy. 
4) Option data for a large proportion of insurance 
in force in Canada. 
Practical methods of using options in partner- 
ships and corporation insurance—a large pro- 
portion of the big policies. 
One more effective presentation—one more con- 
vinced prospect—one more policy sold—will more 
than pay the small cost of the 1954 
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SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies— 


$6.65 ea. (5% discount): 6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. 
(10% discount). 






FLITCRAFT, Incorporated © 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 

















Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas 


New Jersey Supreme Court Holds 
that Trial Court's Charge to the Jury 
Concerning Presumption Against Sui- 
cide Was not Error. 


Konstanten Zarecky was insured 
by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States with a 
policy providing $3,000 in the event 
of his death and double that amount 
if he met his death directly and ex- 
clusively by external, violent and 
purely accidental means. The in- 
sured deceased had, previous to his 
death, worked for the Mack Manu- 
facturing Company doing heavy 
work in the casting department. His 
first wife died but he later remarried 
and was separated from his second 
wife due to his heavy drinking. He 
had previously been operated on for 
a gall bladder condition and had not 
been working for six months prior 
to his death but had received unem- 
ployment compensation. He was be- 
hind in his rent and witnesses testi- 
fied that he was rather despondent 
because just the night before his 
death he had broken down and cried 
about his health and had borrowed 
a dollar so that he could go see his 
doctor about his condition. 

Near the deceased’s home there 
was a path leading to the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad where it 
crossed Howe Lane in North Bruns- 
wick Township. This was also a 
shortcut to the doctor’s office which 
the deceased had taken on occasion 
prior to this time. 

The only eye witness to the death 
was the train engineer who testified 
that the insured had walked rapidly 
up the embankment of the tracks 
when the train was approximately 
seven hundred feet away and that 
the warning horn of the train was 
blowing continuously but the de- 
ceased evidently paid no attention 
to it. The deceased stopped in the 
middle of the tracks and was down 
on his hands and knees facing the 


by O. D. BRUNDIDGE of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Identifi- 


train when he was struck. 
cation of the deceased was made by 
a thumb and a few fingers as his 
body was retrieved in “little pieces.” 
The visibility was not impaired and 
the insured’s hearing was good. 
The jury returned a verdict for 


the defendant life insurance com- 
pany after it had been charged by 
the trial court, among other things, 
as follows, “of course, at this pos- 
ture of the case there is no legal pre- 
sumption against suicide.” 

The only question to be deter- 
mined by the upper court on appeal 
is the propriety of the charge the 
trial court made as shown above. 

The majority of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court finds that the inci- 
dent itself of the suicide and the sur- 
rounding circumstances, including 
the preceding history, all point 
clearly and strongly to intentional 
suicide. Thus the trial court’s 
charge was legally justified. The 
rule concerning the presumption 
against suicide was explained by the 
court as follows: “a presumption 
arising under the law is not evidence. 
It is merely a rule concerning evi- 
dence, and a presumption so created, 
when met by uncontradicted proof, 
ceases to be a factor in the case,” 
and further that “this presumption 
against suicide, however, is rebut- 
table and does prevail where clear 
and definite evidence of suicide is 
produced ; or where there is no evi- 
dence indicating an accident, and the 
facts point strongly to suicide.” 

Thus the majority of the court 
after an analyzation of the facts de- 
cide that the charge of the trial court 
to the jury was not error. 

However, a dissenting opinion 
was voiced by Justice Heher, joined 
by Justice Burling. This dissent sets 
out more law concerning the pre- 
sumption against suicide and con- 
cludes that the rule should have con- 
cerned the judge alone and could not 

but mislead and confuse the jury. 





The dissenters state that clarity of 
exposition is a prime requisite of 
directions to a jury and, while it is 
perhaps too much to expect unvary- 
ing adherence toward the ideal in 
practice, yet the instruction, if it is 
to serve its essential purpose, must 
convey to the jury the ruling con- 
siderations as standards in under- 
standable terms. Only in this wise 
can there be a fair degree of assur- 
ance that the verdict when it comes 
represents an understanding assess- 
ment of the facts in the line of the 
pertinent principles of law. Flana- 
gan vs. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 1 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 671, New Jersey 
Supreme Court. No. A-57 Sep- 
tember Term 1953. 


Counsel : 

John T. Keefe, 71 Paterson Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

For plaintiff, appellant. 


Arthur J. Blake, Emory, Langan & 
Lamb, Jersey City, N. J. 
For defendant, respondent. 


Tennessee Supreme Court Holds that 

Broken Neck as a Result of a Physi- 

cian's Manipulations not Accidental 
Under Policy. 


On November 19, 1951, the as- 
sured was submitting to a treatment 
of manipulation for a stiff neck. He 
was lying on the manipulation table 
when the doctor realized that his pa- 
tient had become paralyzed and un- 
able to move his body. Assured was 
taken immediately to a_ hospital 
where it was disclosed that a bone 
in the assured’s neck was broken or 
chipped and has pressed against his 
spinal column causing the paralysis. 
The assured died thirty-six hours 
later on the 21st of November, 1951. 

For some time prior to November 
19, 1951, the assured had been under 
(Continued on the next page) 
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treatment for the stiff neck. Manip- 
ulation of the head by the doctor 
from one side to the other and up 
and down, together with massaging, 
had resulted in improvement in as- 
sured’s condition. 


At the time of his death the as- 
sured had in force a policy provid- 
ing for certain benefits if he lost his 
life as a result solely. from bodily 
injuries affected solely and inde- 
pendently of all other causes through 
accidental means. The widow made 
claim against the insurance company 
for the proceeds alleging accidental 
death. The insurance company 
stated that the injury which caused 
the death was the result of a volun- 
tary and intended act that was in no 
sense caused by accidental means, 
and secondly, that there is not dis- 
closed the fact that the injury re- 
sulting in death occurred through 
accidental means within the terms of 
the policy. The trial court and lower 
appellate court held for the insurance 
company by sustaining a demurrer 
and the beneficiary has appealed to 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. 

The upper court stated that the 
settled rule in this state is that in 
determining whether recovery may 
be had under a policy like the one 
in the case at bar, ‘““We look not to 
the result merely but to the means 


producing the result. It is not suf- 
ficient that the injury be unusual 
and unexpected, but the cause itself 
must have been unexpected and acci- 
dental.” The court cites the case of 
Rowlins vs. Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company as so holding in mak- 
ing this ruling. 

Applying this rule of law to the 
case at bar, the court stated that the 
cause of the injury which resulted 
in the death of the insured was the 
manipulation of his neck, which was 
not unexpected or accidental. It was 
intended by both the assured and the 
doctor. The means therefore pro- 
ducing the injury were not acci- 
dental under the rule followed in this 
state, and so the lower court sus- 
taining the demurrer of the insur- 
ance company was correct. Avent, 
Admx. v. National Life and Acci- 
dent .Ins. Co., Tennessee Supreme 
Court, February 11, 1954. 1 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 662. 


Counsel : 

Barton Dement, Jr., Clarence L. 
Cummings, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
For plaintiff in error. 


Granville S. Ridley, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Walter M. Robinson, Jr., 201 Sev- 
enth Avenue North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

For defendant in error. 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


MARVIN C. JOHNSON, District Mgr., —Harlingen, Tex. 


Most success stories involve a lengthy span of time, but not so 


with Marvin Johnson. 


He became associated with ANICO in 


November 1948 as an agent. Shortly thereafter, because of his 





and ability, Mr. Johnson was promoted 


to Staff Supervisor. In March 1954, Mr. Johnson became District 


Manager at Harlingen, Texas. 





His performance has always been 
by the fact that he is a Life Member 


g, as evid 
of the President's Club and has quolified for membership in the 


Club since its inception. 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


W. L. MOODY, JR 


PRESIDENT 


Jnrurance mpuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


NEW COMMITTEE FORMED 


COMMITTEE composed of promi- 
_— insurance company officers 
representing seven associations of 
insurance companies whose members 
are interested in accident and health 
insurance has recently been organ- 
ized. The associations represented 
are: American Life Convention, 
American Mutual Alliance, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
Life Insurers Conference, and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 


The presidents of these associa- 
tions have appointed the following 
insurance company Officials to serve 
on the committee: Millard Bartels, 
vice president and general counsel, 
The Travelers Insurance Company ; 
William L. Bates, vice president, 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York; J. W. Crawford, vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America; Jarvis 
Farley, secretary, treasurer and 
actuary, Massachusetts Indemnity 
Insurance Company; Edwin J. 
Faulkner, president, Woodmen Ac- 
cident Company; W. T. Grant, 
chairman, Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of America; Robert L. 
MacLellan, president, Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; Ray D. Murphy, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States; Clarence J. 
Myers, president, New York Life 
Insurance Company ; Eldon Steven- 
son, Jr., president, National Life & 
Accident Insurance Company; R. J. 
Wetterlund, chairman of the board, 
Washington National Insurance 
Company and Frazar B. Wilde, 
president, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, 


The purpose of the new committee 
is to discuss accident and _ health 
insurance developments and to make 
recommendations to the trade asso- 
ciations regarding them. The com- 
mittee will also consider major legis- 
lation, study accident and_ health 
insurance practices and encourage 
research. It will implement its con- 
clusions with recommendations to 
the participating trade associations. 
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“Meet the Second Most Important Man in Your Life!” 





OHN ARMSTRONG grinned broadly, but 

his voice was sincere as he made this 
startling introduction of the Lincoln 
National agent to his wife. 


“T mean it, honey. Though you never 
saw Bob Jordan before, he would become 
the most important man in your life if any- 
thing should happen to me. He is my friend 
and insurance adviser. His broad experi- 


ence and professional skill are solidly 
behind the comfort and security of our 
life insurance program.” 


The Lincoln National agent in your 
community has been equally well trained 
in the Lincoln tradition of thoughtful, 
human service. And he’s ready to help you. 
Consult him freely about your insurance 
problems. 








ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 








This full-page advertisement is reproduced from the May 1 Saturday Evening Post. 
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EVERYONE'S BUSINESS 


DVERTISING is Everybody’s Busi- 
An according to Miss Mar- 
garet Divver, advertising manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, who was recently 
chosen “Woman of the Year” by the 
Advertising Federation of America. 


“Intrinsic superiority of a product 
is not enough if its light is hidden 
under a bushel,” states Miss Divver, 
“and this is demonstrated by the 
disappearance from the market of 
many fine products. Only consistent 
advertising of a good product will 
help to insure its success.” 


Asserting that the role of the 
consumer is as important as that 
of the advertising expert and the 
businessman who pays the bill, she 
notes that “Few of us go through 
life without finding ourselves stran- 
gers amid strange surroundings. In 
those faraway places we need tooth 
paste, aspirin and breakfast food as 
much as we did at home. When we 


go in search for them, we look 
around for familiar names—names 
which have become household words 
through national advertising. Here 
is a demonstration that the buyer 
has as much stake in advertising as 
the men who set up the appropria- 
tion.” 


Miss Divver cautions that adver- 
tising must be honest and the product 
must live up to its advertising claims. 
“Otherwise, because the consumer 
has absolute freedom of choice, he 
will see to it that the product does 
not survive. Nothing is more costly 
than deception which ends when the 
soap won't lather, or the packet of 
tomato seeds won't sprout.” 


Miss Divver is the only woman 
advertising manager in the life in- 
surance field. Under her direction, 
the John Hancock advertising pro- 
gram has been cited for award from 
Freedoms Foundation, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Reader’s Di- 
gest and the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. 
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CLOSE PINS 


COLLECTION OF THREE HUNDRED 
“power phrases” which can be 
used by the agent to help him close 
sales has been published by Occi- 
dental Life of California. 


Prepared under the direction of 
Lester S. Roscoe, director of field 
training, the book is titled “Close 
Pins” and is designed to assist life 
insurance salesmen open the minds 
of their prospects. 


Reasons for Buying 


According to Roscoe, most indi 
vidually prepared proposals consist 
of two parts: the statistical facts, 
including the proposed plan, pre 
mium, examples of non-forfeiture 
values, etc.; and reasons for buying 
such as significant facts, powe1 
phrases, motivators, and the like 
The book deals primarily with th: 
latter portion of the proposal, con 
taining the best of thousands o/ 
“sales nuggets” or reasons for buy 
ing examined for inclusion in a 
proposal. 


“Some authors coined thought 
provoking phrases so powerful an«! 
significant in their meaning that the) 
have come to be known as ‘power 
phrases’”’, Roscoe states. “Among 
the many standbys are examples such 
as ‘the most valuable gift a father 
can leave his children is_ their 
mother’s time ...’, ‘a wife may 
object to life insurance—a widow 
never does’, ‘there is only one thing 
worse than a home without a mother, 
and that is a mother without a 
home.’ ” 


Sales Nuggets 


“However, being certain that 
hundreds of other thought-provok 
ing quotes were scattered throughout! 
this literature, Roscoe and his asso 
ciates, like gold prospectors of old- 
have ‘panned’ a considerable area 0! 
this mass of printed matter and un 
covered some 300 additional sale 
nuggets. Since they serve the sol: 
purpose of helping the agent t 
‘close’ sales, they decided to cal 
them ‘Close Pins’.” Each phrase o1 
paragraph in the book is coded by 


policy plan for easy reference and 
access. 
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BUSINESS 


ra * 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


LUSINESS LIFE BEGETS personal life. 
Example: Arthur H. Dunn of 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania sold $250,- 
000 of business life to a trucking 
firm, a closed corporation which he 
convinced needed coverage to safe- 
guard the firm’s future and to serve 
as a bulwark to its credit. The man- 
ager of the firm was so pleased with 
what he had done for his company 
that he decided to add to his own in- 
surance $25,000 of retirement in- 
come 65. “Nothing clever on my 
part,” says Mr. Dunn. “They say, 
‘Nothing succeeds like success.’ We 
might add, ‘Nothing makes business 
like Business.’ ” 
CRO 

A GLOW OF ACCOMPLISH MENT came 
recently to Warren T. Vliet of 
Union, New Jersey. He described 
the circumstances: “I called on an 
insured to place a life policy. As I 
sat in his living room, and while his 
wife was at the desk writing out the 
check for the first premium, my 
client, who was bouncing his little 
one-year old pride and joy on his 
knee, said to the youngster, ‘Son, do 
you know who this man is? He is 
the man that will give you and 
Mommy $15,000 if the Lord should 
take your daddy away. So you are 
going to be taken care of, no matter 
what.’ ” 


Mac Wuite or Catcary: “Make 
your fire and casualty surveys do 
double duty. Include life, accident 
and group in your analyses of over- 
all insurance needs.” 

Howarp STRINGER OF CALGARY: 
“In addition to serving prospects in 
the basic industries of your com- 
munity (in Alberta they are agricul- 
ture, construction and petroleum), 
expose yourself to business by-prod- 
ucts. With multiple lines, you have 
insurance entrees everywhere.” 


For May, 1954 


Pat DoNOHUE oF St. PAUL is sur- 
prised by the early returns of his 
private key man accident campaign. 
While driving about town on routine 








calls, he compiled a list of busy busi- 
nesses. He sent pre-approach letters, 
followed these with phone calls for 
appointments. Not only is Pat sell- 
ing these cold “suspects” accident 
insurance, but he has also written 
$30,000 business life for one of the 
firms. 


CLO 


ALEX ANDRES OF VAN Noys, Cali- 
fornia: “Several years ago, a man 
phoned for a camera floater. I wrote 
a $5 policy for him, and kept in 
touch. Later, I wrote his fire, auto- 
mobile, comprehensive personal lia- 
bility, health and accident. In Janu- 
ary, I wrote $20,000 of life insurance 
for him—annual premium $540. 
This is only the beginning.” 


CRO 


31LL Kirwin oF VAN Nuys is not 
selling accident insurance; he is 
selling salary protection. 


Tom Stock, A Detrroir CPCU, is 
making something of a career out of 
the sale of Social Security “Supple- 
ments” to his property and casualty 
clients. He presents his idea in 
“What the New Social Security 
Benefits Mean to You,” and “Im- 
portant Papers Envelope.” 


CLO 
CALGARY'S STEVE JOHNSON sums up 
the spring business outlook as fol- 
lows : “Keep pumping, there’s plenty 
more water in the well.” 


CRO 
Wuo’s Busy? Firms capitalizing on 
the seasonal urge to “fix up the 
place” are those making, processing 
or selling paint, lumber, brick, ce- 
ment, screening, awnings, garden 
supplies, seeds, fertilizers, bug 
sprays and power lawn mowers. 
Their sales brochures are things of 
beauty and a joy for those who have 
visions of horticultural achievement. 

Why do those who deal with Na- 
ture’s products seem to excel in pic- 
turing their benefits? After all, an 
insurance man’s commodity—money 
—is a mighty attractive thing. And, 
when you guarantee a person that 
he’ll have money when he needs it 
most, insurance becomes highly de- 
sirable. Furthermore, there is one 
broad field of insurance where one 
doesn’t have to wait for a stipulated 
event to happen before he reaps the 
harvest. Beginning immediately, it 
becomes more valuable every addi- 
tional day it is owned. It is the only 
tangible thing that never wears out, 
rusts or warps. It is called “Life 
Insurance.” Never again will it be 
less expensive for any man than it 
is today. 

The greenest thumbs in the insur- 
ance production garden belong to 
agents who sow ideas where they 
will do the most good, i.e., in the 
minds of their clients. 
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with the statute were rejected with- 
out discussion, but the constitutional 
point was treated as substantial, and 
the decisions upholding constitution- 
ality were by a divided vote of three 
to two in the Appellate Division? 
and of four to two, with one judge 
not participating, in the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Murray case has been 
generally followed in other jurisdic- 
tions... There are apparently only 
two cases to the contrary—one in 
Florida ® and the other in Georgia.’° 


After renting began, the consti- 
tutional question of denial of equal 
protection of the law because of the 


; 2 Murray v. LaGuardia, 266 ‘aa. pe, 912, 42 
N. Y. S. 2d 612 (Ist Dep’t 1943 

8. Herzinger v. Mayor of eieae, 98 A. 2d 
87 (Md. 1953); Foeller v. Housing Authority 
of Portland, 256 P. 2d 752 (Ore. 1953); 
v. Rich, 159 Ohio St. 13, 110 N. E. 2d 7 
1953; and cases therein cited. 

9. Adams v. Housing Authority of City of Day- 
tona Beach, 60 So. 2d 663 (Fla. 1953) 

10. Housing Authority of City of Atlanta v. John- 
son, 209 Ga. 560, 74 S. E. 2d 891 (1953) 


lack of provision for the admission 
of Negroes was raised in two 
actions,!! one brought in the names 
of Negroes who claimed that they 
had been rejected as tenants because 
they were Negroes, and another 
brought in the name of a taxpayer.’” 
The two cases were consolidated on 
appeal. 

The fundamental argument. of the 
complainants was that the use of 
condemnation by the City to as- 
semble the project area, the granting 
by the City of partial tax exemption, 
the regulation of earnings and 
rentals, the closing of interior streets 
and the widening of exterior streets 
and incident exchange of land, the 
imposition of restrictions on use and 
alienation, and requirements as to re- 
11. 182 Misc. 462, 47 N. Y. S. 2d 359 (Sup. Ct. 

N. Y. Co. 1944), aff'd 268 App. Div. 973, 52 

N. Y. S. 2d 569 (Ist Dep't 1945) 

Pratt v. LaGuardia, 294 N. Y. 842, 64 N. E. 

2d 394 (1945) 

12. Dorsey v. . em Town, 


O’Dwyer, 299 N. Y. 512, 87 
(1949), cert. denied, 339 U. 


Polier_ v. 
N. E. 2d 541 
S. 981 (1950) 
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porting to and visitation by the City 
operated to make the completed pro- 
ject public in nature, at least to such 
an extent that the acts of its manage- 
ment in selecting tenants amounted 
to state action within the meaning of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Cases 
so treating the acts of political 
parties }* and labor unions ‘* were 
relied upon. 


Position of the Defense 


The essential position of the de 
fense was that the equal protection 
clauses limited state action only ; that 
the acts of private persons consti 
tuted state action only when they 
acted as in the cases relied upon by 
the plaintiffs in a capacity recognized 
by the state as governmental ; that in 
selecting tenants the management 
was not acting in such a capacity; 
and that the factors relied upon by 
the plaintiffs as giving a public status 
to the project were really just ele- 
ments in a bargain between private 
enterprise and government to ac- 
complish the purposes of each, and 
that no change of status was thereby 
intended or effected. 


This position of the defense was 
sustained by the lower court }® and 
on appeal to the Appellate Division 
the decision was unanimously af- 
firmed,’® but on appeal to the Court 
of Appeals three of the seven judges 
dissented from that court’s judgment 
of affirmance. In the Polier case, all 
concurred in dismissing the appeal. 
The Supreme Court denied certio 
rari, but there two justices thought 
that certiorari should be granted. 
The case established that the owners 
of a redevelopment project have the 
same freedom of choice in the selec 
tion and retention of tenants as do 
owners of other private property. 


Code Amended 


In 1944, the Administrative Code 
of the City of New York was 
amended to prohibit discrimination 
in the selection of tenants for re- 
development projects thereafter con- 


13. e.g., Smith v. 

14. e.g., Steele v. 
(1944) 

15. Dorsey v. 
O’Dwyer, 190 Misc. 187, 
(Sup. Ct. N. Y. Co. 1947) 

16. Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town, Polier  v. 
O’Dwyer, 274 App. Div. 992, 85 N. Y. S. 2d 
313 (list Dep’t 1948) 


ae? oe Ke! _ S. 649 o- 
L. & , 323 U. S. 192 
Stuyvesant ‘Town, 


Polier v 
74 N. Y. 


S. 2d 220 
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tracted for,!7 and in 1950 the state 
legislature amended the Civil Rights 
Law to prohibit discrimination in 
any future housing having public as- 
sistance.’® Provision for the pro- 
spective impact of both the local law 
and the amendment of the state Civil 
Rights Law recognized the probable 
constitutional inapplicability of such 
legislation to existing projects. 
Nevertheless, by local law 7 (the 
3rown-Isaacs bill) enacted in 1951, 
the Administrative Code of the City 
was again amended to purport to 
prohibit discrimination in the selec- 
tion of tenants in existing redevelop- 
ment projects of which there was 
only one unaffected by existing legis- 
lation to the same effect—namely 
Stuyvesant Town. This legislation 
was objectionable as special legisla- 
tion, as retroactive in effect, as im- 
pairing existing contract and prop- 
erty rights, and as an invasion of a 
legislative field reserved to the state 
by Article X VIII of the state consti- 
tution, the Redevelopment Com- 
panies Law, the Public Housing 
Law and the Civil Rights Law. 
However, prior to the enactment of 
the Brown-Isaacs bill, but after the 
establishment in the Dorsey case of 
its right freely to select its tenants, 
Metropolitan had voluntarily fol- 
lowed the policy at Stuyvesant Town 
of not rejecting anyone as a tenant 
because of color. Certainly, it can be 
definitely stated that since the en- 
actment of the Brown-Isaacs bill, no 
Negro has been denied tenancy at 
Stuyvesant Town because he was a 
Negro. Consequently there has been 
no occasion for establishing the in- 
validity of that law in the courts. 
Here was no conflict, as some sug- 
gested, between a property right and 
a human right. The alleged human 
right to be selected as a tenant was a 
non-existent right, and the property 
right to choose one’s tenants, like all 
property rights, was in fact a human 
right. For Metropolitan under at- 
tack not to have defended its free- 
dom of choice in the selection of ten- 
ants and thus to have endangered the 
economic success of the project 
would have been for it to have failed 
in its duties to those for whose bene- 


17. Adm. Code of City of N. Y., § J 41-1.2 (L. L. 
1944, No. 20) 
.N. Y. Civil Rights Law §§ 18-a through 18-e 
(L. 1950, c. 287) 

19. Adm. Code of City of N. Y., § 41-1.0 (L. L. 
1951, No. 41) 


(Continued on the next page) 
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fit its funds were held. Having suc- 
cessfully established its right of man- 
agement, it was in a position to pro- 
ceed, under self-controlled con- 
ditions permitting of trial and error, 
in the exercise of its best judgment 
to reconcile apparently conflicting 
interests and properly to discharge 
its duties and obligations towards its 
policyholders, tenants and the public 
generally. Certainly, racial prejudice 
on Metropolitan’s part was in no 
way involved. 

Another controversy in respect of 
Stuyvesant Town has had to do with 
rentals. The contract under which 
the project was built made provision 
in conformity with the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law for a cumula- 
tive annual return of 6% on the in- 
vestment in the project. This was to 
provide for interest, amortization, 
depreciation and dividends. The con- 
tract expressly obligated the Board 
of Estimate of the City to approve 
rentals affording the prescribed re- 
turn. The project was completed in 
1949 and in accordance with the con- 
tract apartments were originally let 
at rentals averaging $17 per room 
per month. 

After a year’s operation, it became 
abundantly clear that the $17 rental 
would provide substantially less than 
6% on the investment. Following 
encouraging discussions with City 
officials, an application was filed un- 
der date of December 30, 1950 pro- 
posing an amendment of the contract 
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to provide for a new average rental 
of $21 per month per room. The 
application was referred to the 
Comptroller. For eight months, 
while the deficit in the required 6% 
earnings continued to grow, the 
Comptroller and his staff studied the 
figures and finally reported them to 
be “substantially correct.” Never- 
theless, after a public hearing, dom- 
inantly political in atmosphere, the 
application was denied. 

On January 11, 1952, another ap- 
plication was filed in strict conform- 
ity with the contract asking approval 
of a maximum average basic rental 
per room per month of $24.87, the 
amount necessary to provide the re- 
quired 6% return. Again there was 
delay as the deficit mounted, but fin- 
ally the City Comptroller reported 
on May 2, 1952 that the petitioner’s 
figures were correct and there was 
no evidence to the contrary. Again 
the public hearings were political in 
atmosphere. During the hearings, 
petitioners offered to agree that if 
the application were granted at once 
not to charge the full increase for a 
period of four years, but to keep the 
average rent increases to the then 
present tenants at $2.55 per room 
per month for three years and $3 for 
the fourth year. Finally, the Board 
of Estimate on May 19, 1952, re- 
fused to comply with the contract 
and rejected the application. 

On the same day the owners in- 
itiated proceedings under Article 78 
of the New York Civil Practice Act 
to review and annul the action of the 
Board of Estimate.*® The court 
promptly granted the petition, but 
held the petitioners to the offer to 
limit for four years the full impact 
of the increase. On appeal by the 
City to the Appellate Division, the 
decision of the court below was un- 
animously affirmed.24. The new 
rentals were put into effect for the 
following rental period without dis- 
cord, and the case is now before the 
Court of Appeals at the instance of 
the City. 

The contention ‘of the City was 
that the statute and the contract 
must be construed to vest the Board 
of Estimate with discretion to fix 
rentals, and therefore earnings, in 
accordance with an implied standard 


20. Stuyvesant Town v. Impellitteri, 202 Misc. 
661, 114 N. Y. S. 2d 639 (Sup. Ct. N. Y. Co. 
1952) 

21. Stuyvesant Town v. Impellitteri, 281 App. 
Div. 672, 117 N. Y. S. 2d 686 (Ist Dep’t 1952) 


applicable to middle-income housing. 
The position of the petitioners was 
that the expressed standards of the 
statute and contract must be fol- 
lowed, and that there was no room 
to imply a different standard. 

It is important to note that since 
any increase in the maximum rental 
necessary to produce the 6% return 
provided for by the statute and the 
contract had first to be approved by 
an elective body such as the Board 
of Estimate, responsive to political 
pressure, costly delay was inevitable. 
The first family moved into Stuyves- 
ant Town August 1, 1947, the last 
apartment was completed and rented 
in June 1949. It quickly became ap- 
parent that the initial rentals would 
be insufficient, and the deficit in the 
required earnings was mounting at 
the rate of approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars each month or 
three million dollars a year. Yet 
though the exercise of political pres- 
sure and despite the very prompt 
action by the courts when finally the 
matter reached their attention, the 
effective date of any rental increase 
was delayed until the Fall of 1952 
when the accumulated deficiency was 
in the neighborhood of $13,000,000, 
and significantly the increase then 
effected was still not sufficient to 
provide the contemplated return, so 
that the deficiency continued to ac- 
cumulate. It is remarkable that, de- 
spite this situation in respect to 
Stuyvesant Town, becatfse of better 
earnings on other projects, Metro- 
politan’s over-all earnings on its total 
investment in housing are satisfac- 
tory. 

It has been suggested that in orde: 
to encourage others to utilize the 
provisions of the Redevelopment 
Companies Law and similar statutes 
in other states the earnings limita- 
tion should be raised, but in the light 
of Metropolitan’s experience a mors 
helpful change would be simply t 
make the statutory and contractua! 
provisions in respect of earnings and 
rentals self-executing so that compli: 
ance would not depend on any politi- 
cally constituted body taking the 
politically unpopular step of increas- 
ing rent maxima pursuant to con- 
tract. Regrettably, legal obligation 
and considerations of good faith can- 
not always be relied upon to prevail 
over political expediency. 


(To Be Continued) 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos: Robert I. 
McWilliams of the William Street general 
agency and O. A. Krebs, who has headed 
the Aetna Life general agency since 1946, 
have formed a partnership which has 
adopted the firm name of Krebs and Mc- 
Williams, General Agents. 

Charles F. Eddy, formerly supervisor 
of the Louisville agency, has been pro- 
moted to agency assistant and will serve 
as an instructor in the home office schools. 

Robert J. Sims, a recent graduate of a 
special four-week training course at the 
home office, has been appointed assistant 
general agent in Philadelphia. 


American Investors: Fred Kiesow and Ed- 
ward H. Barron have been named assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary, respec- 
tively. 

Billy L. Miller has been appointed spe- 
cial representative in Fort Worth. Mr. 
Miller was formerly connected with 
Gause-Ware Ins. Co. 

H. A. York, formerly with the Armed 
Forces Medical Aid Ass’n, has been named 
special representative in Houston. 


American National: The following ap- 
pointments as director of agencies have 
been announced: Phil B. Noah, formerly 
branch manager for Oklahoma City, mid- 
west division and David J. Martino, for- 
merly superintendent of ordinary agencies, 
east-central division. 


Bankers Life & Casualty: Vaughn W. 
Summers, formerly connected with the 
Veterans Administration in Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed vice-president 
and assigned to the methods and _ proce- 
dures committee. 


Bankers National: John Kelley, formerly 
agency secretary for the National Accident 
and Health Ins. Co. of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed a member of the agency 
department staff in charge of sales pro- 
motion, publicity and publications. 


Bell Vocational Service: This Cleveland 
employment firm has opened a new de- 
partment devoted exclusively to insurance 
under the supervision of Phil Weaver, a 
former general agent and agency director. 


Boston Mutual: Francis J. McCarty, for- 
merly of the Craftsman Ins. Co., has been 
named manager of the claim department. 


Capitol Life: The following executives 
have been given new responsibilities: Wil- 
liam W. Edwards, chief underwriter, was 
elected secretary and a member of the 
hoard of directors; Kenneth L. Hobbs, 
agency secretary, was elected to the post of 
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assistant secretary; Charles H. Buell, ac- 
tuarial clerk, was appointed assistant ac- 
tuary. 


Connecticut Mutual: The Harrisburg and 
Wilkes-Barre agencies have been consoli- 
dated under the management of Frank 
Carlucci, general agent. George S. Coopey 
has been appointed assistant general agent. 
The agency will be located at 44 West 
Market Street, Wilkes-Barre. 


Durham Life: Reuben J. Johnson has been 
named to succeed Harold D. Coley as 
agency manager. 


Franklin Life: Lawrence E. Schulze, for- 
merly of National Guardian Life of Mad- 
ison, has been appointed regional manager 
for northwest Wisconsin. 

The following appointments as general 
agents have been announced: Floyd L. 
Hoggatt, formerly with Aetna Life, Long- 
view-Kelso area and Alfred K. 
formerly with Wisconsin 
Milwaukee. 


Perego, 
National Lite, 


General American: George L. Archer, 
formerly of National Life of Vermont, has 
been appointed district manager of the 
St. Louis Agencies. 

Woodruff W. Walker has been promoted 
from brokerage supervisor to supervisor, 
salary savings. Henry E. Burr will succeed 
Mr. Walker as brokerage supervisor. 


Great West Life: Douglas C. Stephens, 
formerly a supervisor in eastern Manitoba, 
has been advanced to manager of the cen- 
tral Ontario branch succeeding A. G. 
Smith, C.L.U., retired. 

J. Brian McCarthy has been appointed 
supervisor of the northern Indiana branch 
at South Bend. 


Holefca & Associates: This firm of em- 
ployee benefit plan consultants announce 
the addition of Robert L. Loucks to their 
staff as an account executive. 


Home Life: Charles A. Turner, formerly 
with the Greenwich Savings Bank, has 
been named an officer with the title of 
Director of Public Relations. 

Joseph L. McKernan has been appointed 
district group manager in Chicago with 
offices at One LaSalle Street Building. 

Morley M. Zobler, CLU, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the New York-Oshin 
agency, will be manager of a new agency 
recently opened in New York City located 
at 40 East 34th Street. 


Home State Life: Colonel Hardin W. 
Masters, former commander of Tinker Air 


Force Base, has been appointed manager 
of the securities department. 


Insurance Co. of Texas Group: Horace 
K. Turner, formerly of Aetna Fire Group, 
has been named state agent in Indiana. 


John Hancock Mutual: William L. Sweet 
ing has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of pension trust sales. 


Life of Virginia: A new group insurance 
office has been opened in the Penobscot 
Building under the management of Wil 
liam P. Montgomery, group supervisor. 


Lincoln National: Robert E. Lee, agency 
auditor, has been placed in charge of all 
branch offices, with responsibility for per 
sonnel, office space, equipment and _ pro- 
cedures. 

Shirley L. Scholer, assistant secretary 
and agency supervisor, will now have 
charge of the home office agency depart- 
ment, and Charles E. Suchma, agency sec 
retary, will assist Mr. Scholer under the 
new title of assistant agency supervisor. 

The appointments of Ernest E. Thomas 
and George L. Trees as assistant general 
agents of V. G. Benedict & Associates, San 
Francisco general agents have been an 
nounced, 

M. A. Tinkham has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department ot 
the Richard P. Tinkham agency, Pitts 
burgh. 


Manhattan Life: 8. J. Whittaker, formerly 
of the Prudential, has been appointed 
general agent in San Diego with offices in 
the Orpheum Theatre Building. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: Warren 
A. Burtness has been appointed general 
agent for this firm and its subsidiary the 
Paul Revere Life. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The following 
three men have been elevated to the posi 
tion of assistant group secretary: George 
G. Canney; Donald E. Temple, Jr. and 
Frederick J. Winterle. 

Alfred C. Orr has been promoted to as 
sistant underwriting secretary. 

A new group office has been opened at 
Jacksonville, Florida located at the Atlan 
tic Bank Building under the supervision 
of A. Bradford Mosher. 

Frank T. Long, formerly a member of 
the Philadelphia Life Underwriters Ass'n, 
has been appointed district group repre 
sentative at the New York group office. 


Minnesota Mutual: Jesse M. Chase, for 


merly with the Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Co., and Glover J. Gainey, formerly with 
the American National Life Ins. Co., have 
been appointed general agents in Jackson 
and Meridian, Mississippi, respectively. 
R. Walker Barksdale, formerly of the 
New England Mutual, has been appointed 
general agent in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mutual of New York: Coincident with the 
reformation of the Boston agency into two 
separate offices on May Ist, Leland T. 
Waggoner, agency manager, will become 
assistant manager for sales at the home 
office in New York. The new offices in 
Boston will be managed by John P. 
Meehan, C.L.U. and Foster $. Boothby. 
Daniel P. Cahill, C.L.U. will succeed Mr. 
Boothby as manager of the Brooklyn 
agency. 


National Life of Vermont: John G. 
Karnedy, formerly agency department as- 
sistant at the home office, has been pro- 
moted to agency supervisor. 


New England Mutual: James C. Nute, gen- 
eral agent in New Hampshire, has taken 
into partnership general agent Thomas W. 
Hynes, supervisor in the Manchester 
agency. The firm is now officially known 
at Nute and Hynes agency. 

Robert E. Leary has been appointed 
group representative in the Boston office, 
and will be associated with John W. Laffey, 
district group manager for New England. 


New York Life: A new branch office will 
be opened in Topeka, Kansas, March 15 
serving 33 Kansas counties under the man- 
agement of Thomas C. Murphy, previously 
assistant manager of the Wichita branch. 


Northwestern Life: The William L. 
Thomas agency has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Los Angeles. 

The following appointments as general 
agent have been announced: Paul W. O. 
Bence, Bremerton, Wash.; Norman Cole- 
man, Aberdeen, Wash.; James H. Wood, 
San Jose, Calif. and Charles E. Bracker, 
West Los Angeles. 


Occidental of California: Stewart L. 
Hall, former assistant director of field 
training, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of agencies, administration. 
R. B. Stephenson, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, administration, will continue 
his administrative work and will handle 
other special work in a senior capacity. 

William F. Krumm, Jr., formerly with 
the agency secretary department, has been 
named assistant director of field training. 

In the group field force the following 
promotions are announced: Malcom H. 
Kerner, formerly assistant regional group 
manager, has been advanced to regional 
group manager; Dewitt Leitch, former 
group sales representative in Seattle, has 
been promoted to assistant regional group 
manager in the Portland, Ore. group of- 
fice; Frank V. Stoltze, former assistant 
regional group manager, is now associate 
regional group manager in the Los 
Angeles group office. 

Walter F. Schmitz, formerly associate 
superintendent has been advanced to su- 
perintendent of the A & S department suc- 
ceeding Duncan C. MacEwen, retired. 

Oliver W. Rusling and Lawson duCles 
have been named divisional group man- 
agers in charge of the northern and south- 
ern group divisions respectively. 


Two promotions in the home officé 
gtoup division are as follows: Verner L. 
Montgomery, former assistant to the chief 
group underwriter, has been named man- 
ager of the special case underwriting de- 
partment and Charles A. Levitsky, forme: 
group underwriter, has been promoted to 
manager of the first year underwriting de- 
partment. 

Robert E. French, former group sales 
representative, has been promoted to as 
sistant regional group manager, and will 
work with divisional group manager O. 
W. Rusling in Philadelphia. 

Harry A. Anderson, A &'S regional su- 
pervisor, has left the company’s home of 
fice to become agency supervisor for Car! 
L. DeVries and Associates Agency in Lo: 
Angeles. 


Ohio State Life: George W. Litz has beei 
appointed general for Roanoke, Va. anc 
surrounding territory. His office will be 
located at 511 Carlton Terrace Building. 


Pacific Mutual: Robert C. Ensminger, for- 
merly mortgage loan representative in San 
Francisco, has been appointed manage 
of a new mortgage loan branch at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


Pan-American Life: John W. Clarke, for- 
merly with Travelers Ins. Co., has been 
appointed actuary and controller. 


Prudence Life: E. W. Matteson, formerl) 
supervisor of the tri-city agency at Moline, 
Ill., has been promoted to agency supe: 
visor at Peoria, Ill. replacing John Zoutte, 
resigned. 

George Alexander has been appointed 
district manager at Shreveport replacing 
Harry Stein, resigned. 

The Shreveport district has been added 
to the territory supervised by Michael C. 
Greenhill, regional manager for Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 

Raymond L. Mills, previously an agent 
of the tri-city agency has been appointed 
branch manager at Moline, Ill. and Gene 
A. Bridger has been appointed branch 
manager at Marion, Ind. replacing Greg- 
ory T. Bryant, resigned. 


Prudential: The following four men have 
been promoted to key positions in the in 
vestment departments: Proctor H. Barnett, 
C. J. Faherty and O. Martin Krueger, 
general managers in the mortgage loan 
and real estate investment department 
have been named executive directors and 
Robert C. Oley, investment manager in the 
bond department has been appointed gen 
eral manager in charge of the company’s 
common stock portfolio. 

New agencies being opened in three Bay 
State cities will be located in Boston 
Springfield and Lowell. William Cohen 
manager at Worcester, will head the nev 
Boston organization; he will be succeedex 
by Max Checkoway, assistant manager a! 
Worcester. Edward L. Carls, district grou| 
sales manager at Syracuse, N. Y., has beer 
named manager at Springfield, and E. I 
Hasbany, who has been assistant manage) 
in charge of an agency branch office it 
Lowell, will head the new Lowell agency 

Edward A. Scheibe, staff manager of th« 
Mile High district agency, Denver, Colo. 
has been promoted to manager of the 
Cheyenne, Wyo. district agency. 

Gibson L. Crawford, special agent in the 
Hawaiian Trust Co. Ltd. Agency, has been 
promoted to division manager of the com 
pany’s Stockton, Calif. detached agency. 
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W. Edward Howarth, C.L.U., formerly 
associate manager, has been advanced to 
manager of the Rochester, N. Y. agency 
replacing Harry C. Batty, retired. 

James M. Dewart, associate district 
gioup service manager in the Los Angeles 
gioup Office, has been promoted to group 
sales representative and transferred to the 
company’s newly established Portland 
group Office. 

Hubert L. Stout has been named mana- 
ger of the Muncie district succeeding T. D. 
Burtlett, retired. 

Robert E. Cooling, district service man- 
ager, Los Angeles group office, has been 
promoted to sickness and accident sales 
consultant of the company’s ordinary 
agencies. 

George W. Joseph has been appointed 
district group sales manager in charge of 
the Syracuse, N. Y. group office, replacing 
Edward L. Carls, transferred to Springfield, 
Mass. as manager of a newly established 
agency. 

Charles J. Hayde has been appointed 
head of the Yonkers, N. Y. district office. 
Mr. Hayde formerly served in sales and ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Ray W. Ruffner, CLU, formerly director 
of agencies for Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed head of the DuBois, Pa. district 
office. 


Republic National: New branch offices at 
Corpus Christi, Texas and Decatur, Ill. 
have been opened. The Corpus Christi of- 
fice will be located at 104 Bevly Building 
under the management of Claude A. Hipps 
and the Decatur office will be located at 
215 Suffern Building under the manage- 
ment of John W. Hatton. 

J. H. Newton has been appointed man- 
ager of the Wichita, Kansas branch with a 
new office location at 6427 East Kellogg, 
Suite 8. 

Curtis C. Pointer has been appointed 
manager of the Permian Basin agency 
located at 110 Capital Building, Midland, 
Texas. 


State Mutual Life: Joseph J. Yheaulon 
has been appointed home office group 
representative in charge of the Cleveland 
office. 

Kenneth K. Walch, formerly of John 
Hancock, has been assigned to the Phila- 
delphia office as a home office group repre- 
sentative. 


Travelers: Morrison H. Beach, formerly 
assistant actuary, has been promoted to 
associate actuary. 


The following managerial appointments 
have been announced: Robert C. Cupp, 
formerly manager at Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed broker- 
age manager at Chicago; Luther J. Har- 
groves, formerly assistant manager at 
Columbia, S. C., has been promoted to 
manager at Independence Square to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cupp; John W. Sears, manager at 
Charleston, W. Va. has retired and is 
succeeded by Charles R. Strader, formerly 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh; Roy T. 
McCoy, formerly manager at Louisville, 
Ky., has been named associate manager, 
and Robert W. Forcier has been appointed 
manager. 


The following field changes and ap- 
pointments have been announced: district 
group supervisors appointed are: Robert 
4. Mahlstedt, Jr., Albany, N. Y. and Rich- 
ard C. Earl, Long Beach, Calif. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Assistant district group supervisors 
named are: Acker E. Young, Philadelphia; 
Virgil T. Lester, Kansas City, Mo. and 
John W. Grogan, Minneapolis. 

Group supervisor appointments are: 
Gordon B. Thorn, Indianapolis; Benjamin 
W. Ralston, Lubbock; Arvid B. Gose, Des 
Moines; Orville H. Parks, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; Verner Rieck, Cincinnati; George D. 
Johnson, Chicago, and Edwin T. Sten- 
strom, Dallas. 


Union Casualty & Life: The William 
Krauss agency has been appointed general 
agent for Long Island with offices at 233 
Fulton Avenue, Hemstead. 


Union Central: Richard D. McKenzie has 
been appointed manager of the district 
office in Burlington, Vermont. 


Union Life: Murrelle Watkins, formerly 
with the National Equity Life Ins. Co., has 
been named agent in the home office 
agency in Little Rock. 


United Insurance: Nellis P. Parkinson, 
formerly Illinois director of insurance, has 
been appointed assistant to the president. 


West Coast Life: Dr. John M. Moore, 
medical director of the out-patient depart- 
ment of Children’s Hospital, has been 
named assistant to Dr. Ivan C. Heron, 
vice-president and medical director. 
Owen F. McCusker, formerly director of 
sales promotion at the home office, has 
been appointed manager of a new San 
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Mateo agency located at 2215 El Camino 
Real. 

Rob Roy Neilson, former assistant man- 
ager in Eureka, has been advanced to 
manager of the San Jose agency. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Century Life: New premium rates were 
announced effective March first. 


Colonial Life: All persons, including serv- 
icemen, will now be considered for a max- 
imum of $10,000 without a war clause. 


General American: Contributory credi- 
tor’s group life has been added to the 
portfolio of 26 types of group coverage. 

Substandard children between the ages 
of one and fifteen will now be considered 
for ordinary life. Beneficiary and settle- 
ment option procedures have been simpli- 
fied. The policyholder will no longer have 
to send his policy to the home office for 
change in most cases. 


Indianapolis Life: The introduction of a 
preferred paid-up at 85, minimum $10,000, 
and a 5-year renewable and convertible 
term policy, minimum 310,000 has been 
announced. A number of liberalizations, 
including some reductions in premium, 
have been made for juvenile policies, 
waiver, double indemnity, family protec- 
tion, family income, mortgage cancellation 
and occupational ratings. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The basis for pre- 
mium rates is being changed on all new 
group permanent plans. 


In general, pre- 


miums are reduced, except on smaller 
cases, while final premiums to convert to 
several plans have also been reduced. 


New York Life: Group insurance with 
paid-up values is now offered. Contribu- 
tions of employees go toward purchase of 
paid-up insurance, while employer con 
tributions purchase decreasing amounts of 
term insurance. 


Northwestern National: Insurance is now 
available to every class of military risk 
without any war or aviation restrictions 
and subject only to particular amounts 
and plans of coverage. 


Occidental of California: The writing of 
world-wide aviation coverage on military 
and civilian risks and liberalized undcr- 
writing of these risks has been announced. 

Coverages ranging from $2500 to $10,000 
are now available, without a war exclusion 
clause, for military personnel anticipating 
foreign duty, while limits from $5,000 to 
$25,000 can be written on the same basis 
for military risks not anticipating foreizn 
duty. 

Similar coverages are available for mili- 
tary aviation risks with the addition of an 
extra premium. 


Union Casualty and Life: A new Juvenile 
Estate Builder is now offered with increase 
at age. twenty-one to five times the face 
amount. 


State Mutual: The rates for waiver ol 
premium have been substantially reduced, 
effective April Ist, with no change in the 
coverage offered. 
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New World Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: New World Life Building 
Seattle, Washington 













The Country’s Most Friendly Company 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY AT 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Michigan is becoming an increasingly important state for 
North American Life. Grand Rapids is an excellent city and 
we wish that we had an agent or an assistant manager there 
who could be promoted to agency manager to build an agency 


Unfortunately, we do not have an agent or assistant agency 
manager in our organization who can be promoted to agency 
manager at Grand Rapids; therefore, we are looking for a 
successful man who wants to head his own agency there. 


This is a life time opportunity. Married, age 30-45, resident 
of Grand Rapids or vicinity for three or more years. 


All replies confidential. 
For personal interview write 


Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


North American Building 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Offers... 


R. D. Rogers, C.L.U. 


OF CHICAGO 
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well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


... Whose financial position is strong 
. .. whose geographical market embraces 
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ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 



















a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 

. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 


. . whose contributions to its industry 


have been recognized as outstanding 


.. whose growth has been steady 


and uniform 

. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 











SALES 


Bankers Life: Paid-for business for Feb- 
ruary was $13,948,362 (ordinary, $9,756,227) 
(group, $4,192,135). Insurance in force 
was $1,952,728,107 (ordinary, $1,447,865,- 
377) (group, $504,862,730). 
















nd Bankers Life of Nebraska: New business 
re for 1953 was $60,400,000, an increase of 
cy 10.7 percent over 1952. Insurance in force 
at year end was $372,564,000 and total as- 
sets were $80,500,000, up from $74,700,000. 
cy Interest on investments was 3.40 percent 
cy after federal income taxes. 
ies Berkshire Life: Combined life and annuity 
re. paid-for business for the first three months 
showed a_ $2,000,000 increase over the 
pat corresponding quarter of last year. Ac- 





cident and health premiums were nearly 
10 percent greater than the previous years 
same period. 






Colonial Life: New insurance placed in 
1953 totaled $49,842,700, a gain of 17 per- 
cent over 1952. Insurance in force was 
$323,722,000 at year end, up $28,947,925 
from 1952. Net investment income rose 
to 3.34 percent as compared with 3.24 
percent in 1952. Assets at the close of the 
year were $57,449,137, up $4,788,612 from 
the previous year. 












Equitable of lowa: Paid for in March 
was $15,348,001, the greatest single 














Insurance in 


monthly production. 
reached $1,318,751 ,994. 


force 


Franklin Life: Paid-for sales in February 
(excluding annuities) were $29,000,000 and 
the total for the first two months was 
$59,000,000, a gain of $3,000,000 over the 
same period last year. 


Great West: First quarter figures were 
$101,215,654, up $6,500,000 over the first 
three months of 1953. March production 
was $30,711,167. 


Guarantee Mutual: March paid produc- 
tion is reported as 25 percent higher than 
March 1953. 


Guaranty Union: At year end assets were 
$7,896,398, up $380,554 over 1952. The rate 
of interest on investments increased from 
3.24 percent to 3.44 percent. 


Jefferson Standard: Total sales for the 
first three months were a record $39,757,- 
344, bringing insurance in force to $1,258,- 
014,809. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Production of 
new ordinary insurance for February was 
$35,657,480, a gain of $2,078,885 over 
February 1953, a new high for the month 
and the second highest month in the 
company’s history. 


Mutual Service Insurance Cos: Ordinary 
sales in 1953 were up 25 percent over 1952. 
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Modern Woodmen: Sales for March were 
$4,935,000, up 22 percent over March, 1953. 
The year-to-date volume is $12,320,000, 
a 14 percent increase over the same period 
in 1953. 


National of Vermont: First quarter paid- 
for business was $42,169,943, a gain of 17 
percent over first quarter 1953. March 
sales were $14,894,202. 


Occidental of Calif.: March sales were 
$75,703,823, the largest monthly sales in 
the company’s history. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Dallas Ass'n of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters: Jack G. Clairborne (Employers 
Casualty Co.) has been elected president 
for the coming year. Other newly elected 
officers are as follows: Clarence C. Martin 
(Great American Reserve Life), vice-presi- 
dent; A. L. Ragle (Guardian Life), second 


vice-president; Elmo Lee (Commercial 
Travelers), re-elected secretary-treasure1 
and Claude Cox (American Investors), 


publicity director. 

New directors are: William H. Lovelace 
(Employers Casualty); Gerald Gustafson 
(Occidental Life of Calif.); and Densel 
Dean (American Hospital & Life). 
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Improved Copy Work—from page 52 


the best equipment has been steadily 
bringing all these advantages to 
reality as the demand for photo- 
copied material increases. Today’s 
device for this purpose greatly sim- 
plifies the whole process of making 
photocopies because it embodies a 
number of new principles. It is now 
possible to reproduce almost any- 
thing needed almost instantly. Since 
most photocopied material is needed 
promptly, this is a great advance 
over many processes which in the 
past required considerable time. 
Use of the new method eliminates 
slow, messy developing, fixing, work- 
ing and drying formerly required. 
It is instant and automatic. To point 
out the primary advantages it is: 
a) clean to use 
b) faster (dry copies in 45 seconds) 
c) compact (little more space than 
required by a typewriter) 
d) flexible (in variety of work) 
e) economical 
f) simple to use, 


The system works on a transfer 
facsimile principle employing two 
different types of paper, a No. 1 
sheet sensitive to light, and a No. 2 
sheet not sensitive to light. Both are 
coated with a_ special emulsion. 
Operation of this method is possible 
by any untrained office helper. There 
are only two simple steps as against 
as many as a dozen with older 
methods. 

The method may be used even if 
the original being copied is printed 
on both sides, and almost any kind 
of paper. No dark room or running 
water is needed and the equipment 
is usually operated on an ordinary 
desk top. It produces no fumes. 
The procedure is to place the 
original, printed or written, face to 
face with a No. 1 or sensitized 
sheet. It is then inserted in the con- 
tact printer and there follows a 
ten-second exposure to light, after 
which the original and No. 1 sheet 
are removed from the printer. 

The original copy is set aside 
intact, and the exposed No. 1 sen- 
sitized sheet is put face to face with 
the No. 2 sheet, both sheets then 
being inserted in the processing unit. 
The two sheets then travel through 
the device, automatically emerging 
from the delivery slot adhered to- 
gether face to face. This takes 
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approximately eight seconds, after 
which the operator peels the two 
sheets apart to obtain a positive 
black on white reproduction of the 
original on the No. 2 sheet. 

No developing is required, no 
fixing, washing or drying. The No. 
1 sheet usually is thrown away after 
use, but can be used as a reverse- 
reading file copy since it also bears 
the inverted image. It is said that 
in ordinary office use, under normal 
conditions, even an inexperienced 
operator can produce a minimum 
of seventy-five copies an hour, more- 
over, copies up to 11 by 17 inches 
can be accomodated. 

Unquestionably, “paper work’’ is 
on the increase in the insurance 
business. For this reason, along with 
the constantly decreasing supply of 
first rate office help, ‘“‘speed-up” 
processing of this kind become im- 
portant to management. The com- 
plexities of current labor shortages, 
plus the vital need to hold down costs 
and to increase efficiency, have 
spurred the development of this 
process for streamlining copying. 

With the simplification and the 
introduction of new speed and econ- 
omies in photocopy making, many 
users are finding it simple and ex- 
pedient to make wider use of photo- 
copied material—not only in routine 
office functions, but also in sales 
and promotion work—especially 
with regard to field communications, 
and agency relations. 


Typists garbed in the style of other eras 
test an early Royal standard typewriter at 
the fiftieth anniversary of Royal Typewriter 
Company. Founded in 1904 with the objec- 
tive of building typewriters designed for the 
convenience of operators, Royal has become 
the world's largest producer of typewriters. 


COFFEE BREAKS 


| l OW can companies get the most 
out of their “coffee break?” 


When well planned, the coffee break 
serves as an effective employee re- 
lations and production tool, sharpen- 
ing work efficiency, reducing fa- 
tigue, and boosting morale. Badly 
planned or poorly serviced coffee 
breaks, however, can result in a bat- 
tery of cost, service, and morale 
headaches. 

Four checkpoints for planning ef- 
fective, smooth-running coffee 
breaks, offered on the basis of Bert 
Mills Corporation’s experience in in- 
stalling 15,000 “Coffee Bar” vending 
machines include the following basic 
questions : 

1. When? Fatigue-combating coffee 
breaks are most effective when 
timed just before fatigue reaches its 
peak, normally about 10 a.m. and 3 
p-m., according to a recent National 
Safety Council report. 
2. How long? Time-length of coffee 
breaks depend on the distance em- 
ployees have to go for coffee, and 
how fast they can be served. Avail- 
ability of coffee at locations close to 
work, and a speedy coffee dispensing 
system cut down the time. Excessive 
time loss, however, due to slow 
coffee service, can result in serious 
work delay. 
3..What type? Assembly line op- 
erations in which entire departments, 
or sections of departments, work as 
a unit, require  set-time coffee 
breaks. Staggered coffee break 
schedules are necessary in large 
plants unless the company’s coffee 
dispensing method can serve all de- 
partments at once. A disadvantage 
of staggered coffee breaks is that 
the first and last departments having 
coffee may “break” too soon after 
breakfast or too close to lunch. An- 
other kind of coffee break, unlimited 
coffee service, is widely practiced in 
offices where operations are pe’- 
formed individually. Coffee avail- 
able all day from vending machines 
enables employees to “break” on 
their own. 
4. Where? Coffee served close ‘0 
work areas provides the best benefi's 
to both management and employees, 
because the “break” requires le.s 
time, and employees spend a greater 
proportion of their rest period res‘- 
ing. 
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MERBA-SEVG COMPETITION 


N IMPORTANT trend of 

recent years is the increasing 

competitive impulse which 
has developed in the accident and 
health insurance field. This is only 
natural in a field which has experi- 
enced tremendous recent growth. As 
the market has expanded, interest in 
the business has increased. Compa- 
nies long established in the field are 
devoting more resources to the ac- 
cident and health business. Old 
methods have been revised and lib- 
eralized, new coverages have been 
included in the portfolio. Many pro- 
ducers of these companies who tra- 
ditionally had little or no interest 
in accident and health insurance are 
now becoming active writers. Promi- 
nent agents organizations have now 
established actively functioning ac- 
cident and health committees. All 
this serves to further vitalize the field 
and increase competition. 


More Companies 


Another important factor in the 
past few years has been the entrance 
into the accident and health field of 
many highly reputable life, casualty, 
and fire insurance companies. The 
addition of these companies to the 
ranks of accident and health writers 
cannot help but lift the level of that 
business. These companies have 
brought new ideas into the field. 
They will help the cause of private 
insurance by insuring more persons 
each year. However, it must be 
hoped that this competitive surge 
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has not set the business on the rocky 
road of competition such as hap- 
pened in the late 1920's. 


There are, indeed, many points of 
similarity already: the entrance of 
new companies in the field, decisions 
based perhaps on too little experi- 
ence and statistics and too much on 
competitive desire, broadening of 
coverages against the better judg- 
ment of experienced writers. Acci- 
dent and health insurance is a busi- 
ness of delayed experience reactions. 
Economic swings are vital to its suc- 
cess or failure. Many years are re- 
quired to test the real result of any 
new decision. It is a business which 
must be written with extreme re- 
gard for sound insurance principles. 
The starting point of trouble is only 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


General Manager, Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 


a guess to be proven or disproven 
many years later. There are many 
companies today still paying a bitter 
price for the errors of judgment 
made twenty-five years ago. It is, 


essentially, one of the hard problems 
of a free, competitive economy. 


Several Effects 


The effects which this increased 
degree of competition has produced 
are several. Portfolios of coverages 
are being enlarged, established cov- 
erages are being liberalized, under- 
writing is being broadened. More 
companies are entering the group 
field and the hospital insurance field. 
Companies are experimenting with 
new coverages. In addition to these, 
there are two other effects of this 
competitive surge which should be 
noted. The first is the decision on 
the part of several companies re- 
cently entering the field to write 
non-cancellable insurance. This form 
of insurance, which met with such 
disastrous results twenty-five years 
ago, has until recently been written 
by only a relatively few companies. 
Now several companies newly enter- 
ing the field are writing either ex- 
clusively non-cancellable insurance 
or non-cancellable along with can- 
cellable insurance. This in turn is 
causing other companies to give con- 
sideration to similar decisions. 

The second effect of this increased 
competitive surge is with respect to 
the basis for agents’ commissions. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Increasing Competition—Continued 


For many years commissions were 
paid on a so-called “level’’ basis; 
that is, a fixed percentage of the pre- 
mium each year. About ten years 
ago some companies started experi- 
menting with an “unlevel’’ basis, be- 
ing more similar to life insurance 
commissions, wherein the agent re- 
ceives a high first year commission 
with varying degrees of reducing 
commission rates thereafter. Many 
of the companies recently entering 
the accident and health field have 
adopted this latter basis. 

The effect of this increased com- 
petitive impulse and the trends 
which it, in turn, has brought about 
cannot yet be evaluated. Insufficient 
time has elapsed. Speculation, of 
course, is to be expected, and this is 
so varied as to be inconclusive. Cer- 
tainly a reasonable degree of the re- 
sult is refreshing. It has brought 
about a general tuning up, a proper 
investigation of traditional coverages 
and methods, a fresh vitality toward 
experiment. And certainly, it would 
appear, it will run its course, willy- 
nilly. Whether serious harm will 


eventually be done, or for that mat- 
ter, has already been done, cannot 
be accurately determined at this 
time. The barometer of insurance, 
statistics, will eventually tell us. But 
then, unfortunately, whatever harm 
is inherent in the present trends will 
already have been done. 

In the main, this increased degree 
of competition in the accident and 
health results from the marked in- 
crease in public interest in pre-paid 
protection against the financial haz- 
ards of accident and sickness. The 
increasing amount of insurance pro- 
tection purchased yearly is an indi- 
cation that this is so. 


Evolving Concept 


This increased public interest has 


been contributed to by the high de- ' 


gree of employment and general 
prosperity in recent years. It has 
also been influenced by the increase 
in medical facilities in the last dec- 
ade and the broadened public atti- 
tudé with respect to the use of these 
facilities. The advent of the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans has 
played a role in this aroused public 


interest. And certainly the increased 
and improved insurance techniques 
have been a vital factor. But under- 
lying all these appears to be an 
altered or evolving economic con- 
cept which has gradually been taking 
place in the United States, and the 
rest of the world for that matter, 
with respect to the financing of per- 
sonal loss resulting from accident 
and sickness. 


More Necessary than Ever 


Today the tax structure is sucl 
that it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the individual to accumulate re- 
sources with which to face emer- 
gencies. Consequently a form of 
pre-payment protection is more nec- 
essary now than ever before. This 
is indicated in labor union bargain- 
ing agreements today. It is indicated 
in the enactment in four states oi 
statutory disability benefit laws. It 
is indicated in the many and varied 
proposals introduced to the Congress 
of the United States yearly. While 
these various movements often rep- 
resent different, even diametrically 
opposed, approaches, yet even in 





POOL... 


A Weekend... a Week. . . a Month 
It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts ... 








Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 














putting greens ... qarden walks ... shuffleboard . . . dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 
National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 


. 5300 SHERIDAN ROAD 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Dining Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA": 
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ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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UNITE with United 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind 
in America 


Our Most Successful Year was Had in 1953 


Life Insurance in Force $357,303,971.00 


Commercial H & A Premium 


Income $ 7,759,183.97 


Total Income Increase over 
previous year .. 


$ 6,686,911.00 
$ 38,390,145.00 
$ 5,860,357.45 


Total Income 


Surplus to Policyholders 


New working agreement for agents on large in- 
dustrial debits permits a drawing account of 


$100.00 weekly. 
Company Licensed in All States Except Nine 





























UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Illinois 








their differences do they serve to 
point up the struggle toward a new 
or revised concept. 

Other developments serve equally 
to emphasize the evolution which is 
going on about us. The medical pro- 
fession, individually or through its 
associations, is actively interested in 
the subject. So, also, are hospital 
administrators and their associa- 
tions. Recently a Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States released a_ several 
volume report on this general sub- 
ject. The Subcommittee on Health 
of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has been making an _ exhaustive 
study of the subject for over two 
years. Other very comprehensive 
studies are under way by the Brook- 
ings Institute, the Commission on 
Financing Hospital Care, and the 
Health Information Foundation. 

There are, as yet, no resolved con- 
clusions. There is, however, tre- 
mendous interest and investigation 
into the entire question. This, in 
turn, cannot help but increase public 
interest and affect the public atti- 
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tude. The broad answer is by no 
means clear. It, in fact, extends far 
beyond the subject of protection 
against the financial hazards of acci- 
dent and sickness. It is part of the 
evolution which is taking place in 
our entire economy. 


The Broad Interest of All 


One thing, certainly, is clear, how- 
ever. The day when insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health 
insurance could market the product 
they chose, without consideration of 
both the public need and the public 
demand, is rapidly on the wane. The 
company writing accident and health 
insurance today must be prepared to 
submerge competitive interests in the 
broad interest of the entire business. 
It must be prepared to face broad 
changes in attitude and approach. It 
has a solemn responsibility to the 
entire institution of private insur- 
ance to be sensitive to public demand 
and to fill that demand commensu- 
rate with sound insurance principles. 
Expediency alone today is insuf- 
ficient. It is extremely doubtful if, 
in any human endeavor, expediency 


in itself has produced any results or 
growth of permanence. It has in its 
very nature the ruthless seeds of its 
own destruction. Nor is compla- 
cency in a job generally well done 
good enough. This attitude, too, is 
lacking in permanency, for what is 
complacency today is stagnation to- 
morrow. What is required is a posi- 
tive, alert approach to accident and 
health insurance. Only in this man- 
ner can the responsibility of our in- 
surance companies to the public be 
most completely and_ satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 


ADVERTISING AWARD 


HE outdoor advertising campaign of 

John P. Sayers, Springfield, Ohio, won 
third award in the intermediate poster di- 
vision of the second annual creative local 
outdoor advertising awards contest spon- 
sored by the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. Mr. Sayers’ adver- 
tising campaign was the subject of a feature 
article entitled "Mr. Insurance" in the Oc- 
tober, 1953 issue of Best's Insurance News. 
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Your Insurance—and The 1954 Tax 
Law by J. K: Lasser. 

The 1954 revenue act as reported 
out by The House Ways and Means 
Committee carries provisions which 
call for a review of all life insurance 
programs. While definite action 
should await Senate action and final 
passage of the new tax rules, the 
review and reappraisal which they 
require is so widespread that recon- 
sideration of existing insurance 
arrangements should begin now. 

This special memo indicates ways 
that family security and retirement 
income can be increased by insurance 
investments, how the value of family 
life insurance can be increased, ad- 
justing the insurance program and 
numerous other short notations. 

Single copies available without 
charge from Business Reports Inc., 
Roslyn, Long Island, New York. 


Social Security by Dr. Paul L. Poirot. 

This is a pocket size booklet deal- 
ing with the cost and probable future 
of the Federal Social Security Sys- 
tem. The publisher is a non-profit 
and non-political organization, oper- 
ating as an educational champion of 
private ownership, the profit and 
loss system and limited government. 

Single copy free, 100 copies— 
$9.00; other prices on request from 
The Foundation of Economic Ed- 
ucation Inc., Irving on Hudson, 
New York. 


Best's Life Underwriters Guide 

The 1954 edition of this guide 
covers two hundred companies 
writing 98% of all life insurance in 
force, ten additional companies 
appearing in this year’s edition. 

Unusual coverages which answer 
out of the ordinary problems are 
shown and the guide offers incom- 
parable tabular form data on current 
policy provisions and practices to- 
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gether with types of insurance and 
policies. 

Compact and easy to follow, it is 
scientifically cross indexed and in- 
cludes a supplementary table listing 
the states in which each company is 
licensed to operate. All this infor- 
mation is compressed to provide 
handy instant reference. 

Thirty-two pages: single copies— 
$1.50, with reduction on quantity 
orders. Published by the Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 


Street, New York 38, N. Y. and 
available from that office or from 
branch offices in major cities. 


Flitcratt Compend 

The 67th annual edition of this 
premium rate book has been exten- 
sively revised to reflect the con- 
tinuing trend toward reduced pre- 
miums and increased dividends. It 
provides general data on the leading 
legal reserve ordinary life insurance 
companies in North America, 
prominent industrial companies, and 
selected fraternal organizations. In 
addition it shows comparable data 
and business figures for U. S. com- 
panies with more than $25,000,000 
net ordinary in force. A new feature 
this year is a specially keyed display 
of disability benefit and double in- 
demnity benefit clauses on the end 
papers. This provides greatly in- 
creased ease of reference. 

Used principally as a salesmen’s 
aid the Compend offers special cov- 
erage of the companies and policies 
most frequently encountered. The 
book gives rates, cash, paid up and 
extended insurance values, life in- 
come settlement options, business 
figures separately for ordinary, 
group, industrial, annuities, group 
annuities, and totals. 

772 pages: $4.00 per copy with 
reduction on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by Flitcraft Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, New York 


and available at that office or from 
branch offices in major cities. 


The Entity Plan of Partnership Con- 
tinuation by Charles E. Taylor. 

Tax Relief for Close Cooperation 
Stockholders — under Section 115 
(SG) (3). 

These are two publications on 
business insurance which are de 
scribed as unique in the field oi 
selling life insurance. 

The “Entity Plan of Partnership 
Continuation” describes a case his- 
tory with the aim of providing better 
understanding of the problems that 
arise upon the death of a partner 
and a description of how these prob- 
lems can be solved. The conclusion 
gives legal and tax references for 
attorneys and accountants. 

“Tax Relief for Close Cooperation 
Stockholders under section 115 (G) 
(3) gives hints and helps in placing 
life insurance under this section. 
A problem is presented and then the 
solution given to the problem. At 
the conclusion is a tabulation of the 
state laws relating to corporations. 

Published by the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service Incor- 
porated, 123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


The Passing Scene 

This is the twenthieth in a series 
of booklets on the subject of auto- 
mobile accidents which started in 
1931 and has been published an- 
nually except for the war years. It 
contains vital accident figures com- 
piled through the cooperation oi 
state authorities throughout the 
country. The booklet is enlivened 
by drawings of fourteen of Amer 
ica’s leading cartoonists. With their 
gift of satire, they catch the foolish 
ness and foibles of todays drivers. 

Single copies or quantities may 
be obtained without charge from th. 
Travelers Insurance Companies, 700) 
Main Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Best’s Life News 





Kei On Compania 


AMERICAN GENERAL Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Delaney Promoted 


Andrew H. Delaney, formerly with the Union Central 
of Cincinnati, has been elected vice-president and actuary 
of this company. 


AUSTIN Life Insurance Company 
Austin, Texas 


Promotions 


Ray E. Lee has been elected a director and vice- 
president and Jack E. Neff, Jr. elected a director and 
promoted to agency vice-president. Max J. Werkenthin, 
Jr. has been elected assistant secretary. 


COLUMBIA Life Insurance Company 
Washington, District of Columbia 


New Company 


The company, incorporated under Delaware laws, 
was licensed February 9 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. Sponsored by finance interests it will 
confine operations to credit life coverage. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS Banks 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Adds New Agency Bank 


The Middletown Savings Bank has been authorized 
to establish a life insurance department which will issue 
savings bank life insurance. It is the 37th mutual sav- 
ings bank in Connecticut which offers savings bank life 
insurance. There are now 11 issuing banks and 26 
agency banks in the savings banks’ life insurance system. 


For May, 1954 





EQUITABLE Life Insurance Company 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Bailey New Actuary 


Robert C. Bailey has been appointed actuary of the 
company to succeed Franklin B. Dana, who recently 
resigned. 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 
The company was licensed March 23 with $300,000 
capital and $275,000 surplus. It is wholly owned by 


Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


New Vice-President 


Dr. Festus M. Cook has resigned as president of 
Snead College to join this company as vice president 
and director of public relations. Dr. Cook has been 
prominent in educational and religious circles in Ala- 
bama for many years. For the past twelve years he has 
been president of Snead College, Boaz, Alabama. 


GUARANTY UNION Life Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 


Industrial Business Transferred 


An agreement of reinsurance and assumption has 
been executed as of March 31, 1954 whereby a block 
of monthly premium life insurance and monthly pre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CENTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM* 


and 


Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 


























*MINNESOTA 
*MONTANA 


*NORTH DAKOTA *SOUTH DAKOTA 
*WYOMING *IDAHO *WASHINGTON 
*OREGON *CALIFORNIA 


Consider Yourself in the 
Agent's Place 


That is exactly what we at the Provident strive to 
do, when executing the daily transactions with our 
field force. This enjoyable undertaking in human re- 
lations promotes the good-will and harmonious re- 
lationship that exist between the Home Office and 
our field. It's the small things such as this that 
contribute to making our field force one of the 
most successful in the business. 


There are opportunities for qualified men, who want 
success with the Provident, in any one of the 
“Provident States". 


tHe PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION — ANNUITIES 
PENSION TRUST 


*"'The Provident States" 














GUARANTY UNION—Continued 


mium accident and health insurance of Constitution 
Life Insurance Company has been transferred to this 
company. Included is the agency organization that ha: 
serviced this business for Constitution. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Promotions 


Dr. Frank A. Warner has been elected medical 
director to succeed Dr. Roland A. Behrman, who begins 
his official retirement May 31 after thirty-five years 
of service. Robert E. Bagot, director of district agencies, 
has been elected a second vice-president. 


THE MUNICIPAL Insurance Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company has received a certificate of authority 
from the Department of Insurance of the State of 
Illinois to operate as an insurance company in that 
state. It has completed its sale of stock to 1500 Illinois 
stockholders and has a paid in capital of $200,000 and 
a contributed surplus of $310,000. 

Under its certificate of authority, the company will 
write life, accident and health, and hospitalization in- 
surance. Its home offices are located in the Real Estate 
soard Building, 105 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

In addition to James W. Errant, president, the com- 
pany’s officers are Howard C. Brodman, first vice- 
president; William J. Mannion, vice-president and 
general counsel; and Josephine R. Birong, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects New Vice-Presidents 


Paul A. Norton, has been elected a vice president 
and Edmund L. G. Zalinski, vice president in charge 
of sales development. 

John H. Lane and Andrew H. Thomson, C.L.U., has 
been made second vice presidents in the agency depart- 
ment, and Ervin C. Jones an assistant vice president in 
charge of group sales. 


PAN-AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Appoints Actuary and Controller 


John W. Clarke, has been appointed actuary and 
controller for this company. Immediately prior to 
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his association with Pan-American, Mr. Clarke was 
associate actuary for The Travelers Insurance Company 
at its home office. 


POSTAL Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Sells Home Office Building 


This company has sold its home office building 
in New York City to Max and Norbert Natanson of 
New York, for about $3,000,000. The price will be 
a little more or a little less, depending upon whether 
the purchasers exercise their option of paying cash 
or using a purchase money mortgage. The net profit 
over book value to the Postal Life is reported to be 
$400,000 to $500,000, which will be added to its general 
contingency reserve. An indirect result of the sale is 
that the time is brought nearer when the Postal may be 
able to withdraw from the Life Insurance Guaranty 
Corporation of New York. 


By a lease-back arrangement the Postal will continue 
to occupy space in the building for its home office 
operations. The building was acquired by the company 
in 1916, is eighteen stories high, and is located on 
Fifth Avenue. Since it began operating on an agency 
basis in 1948, insurance in force has risen from about 


$41,000,000 to over $100,000,000. 






PLYMOUTH MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


The company was licensed March 23. The same in- 
terests control and operate Empire Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVIDENT BANKERS Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


The company was licensed March 18 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. It is headed by Pierce P. 
Brooks, who also is president of National Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas. 


PURITAN Life Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Bruce Promoted 


Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. has been elected director, 
vice-president and general manager of this company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


w 


OUR COMPANY PROVIDES 
A UNIQUE LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 


exclusively for 


OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS 
OF THE U. S. UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES 


Ww 


We have an outstanding opportunity for 
a former officer of the U. S. uniformed 
services to represent us in the Dallas, Texas 


area. 


Our standards are high, but to the eligible 
man this offers an excellent career. For 
further information write to the Director of 


Agencies, c/o our Home Office. 











It Takes More 
Than Figures 


The year-end figures have all been pub- 
lished and most everybody reported reach- 
ing new highs. We had some pretty big 
figures ourselves, with our best year's 
growth in 1953. 


But the most valuable asset of all doesn't 
appear in the statement. 


It's the great force of Shield Men who 
represent this Company in the Field, who 
themselves reached a new high in 1953 in 
sales and service. They are headed for 


another great year in 1954. 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 





Edwin W. Craig 
Chairman 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


fp 





“a 





Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 


President 














Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 


# Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


4 Brand New Territories in 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas 


and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


7 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 30 
years, and is now expanding into Missouri, Kansas, Texas 


and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 














..+-+.. EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 
(These need only explaining—to sell) 
Currently paying 4% on accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 
Coupon and return premiums 
Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 








REINSURANCE Company of America 


Dallas, Texas 


Change in Control 


R. E. Garber and associates have acquired the con- 
trolling interest in this company through the purchase 
of shares owned by Troy V. Post and Life Insurance 
Company of America. Mr. Garber has been elected 
president succeeding Mr. Post, who will now devote 
his full time to American United Services and American 
Independence Life Insurance Companies. The recent 
proposal of the company to buy International Fidelity 
Insurance Company was rejected by stockholders of the 
latter company. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT Company 


of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Promotions 


The company announced the election of: James }). 
Dutton as assistant vice-president; and Douglas |’. 
Morris as insurance secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN Life !nsurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Promotions 


James P. Swift, formerly general counsel, has been 
elected vice-president and general counsel. W. Dawson 
Sterling and William E. Underwood, Jr. have been 
appointed assistant secretaries. 


. 


UNION Casualty & Life Insurance Company 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Licensed in Louisiana 


The company authorization to transact life and 
accident and health insurance in the state of Louisiana 
has been received. This brings to sixteen the total 
number of states in which the company is licensed. 


UNION STANDARD Life Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas 


New Company 


The company was licensed March 16 with $50,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. M. W. Kennon, president, 
also occupies the same position with Southern Liie 
Insurance Company (assessment) of Houston. 
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UNITED Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Elects Officers 


A. H. Teschke, has been elected vice-president and 
director of the company. Paul W. Schwiebert, actuary, 
was elected vice-president and Joseph E. Walle, as- 
sistant secretary. John B. Bradfield has been appointed 
manager of the company’s mortgage department. 


UNIVERSAL Life & Accident Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Carlson Elected Vice-President 


Maurice I. Carlson, with the company since 1951 as 
director of ordinary sales, has been elected vice- 
president. 


WESTERN AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Reno, Nevada 


Company Sold 


Approximately 12,000 of the 19,457 outstanding 
shares of Western American Life Insurance Company, 
Reno, Nevada have been acquired by Continental Life 
Insurance Company, Forth Worth, Texas, and negotia- 
tions are under way for acquisition of the remaining 
shares. Sterling Holloway, president of the latter 
company, has been elected president of Western 
American succeeding W. F. Ash. Guy Perkins, vice- 
president and general manager, remains in charge of 
home office operations. 


WESTERN INDEMNITY Life Insurance 
Company, Midland, Texas 


New Company 


The company was licensed March 16 with combined 
capital and surplus of $250,000. Organization was 
handled through Life Underwriters, Inc., Houston, 
which also sponsored Oil Industries Life Insurance 
Company. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


{Continued from page 5) 


7-11 N.A.I.C., annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

14-15 American Life Convention, life officers investment seminar, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

15-18 Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Hotel del Coronado, 
California. 

17-19 American Life Convention, medicel section, annual, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island. 
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A LETTER- 


One company wrote to its agents 
said: '". . . We feel every alert 
agent should be in a position to 
give reliable advice to his clients 
and prospects regarding the finan- 
cial condition and operating ex- 
perience of every insurance com- 
pany . . . BEST'S GUIDE gives 
you all this information ... as 
well as a condensed compilation 
of reference matters vital to any 
insurance man." 


BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS, published 


annually in May. , Cost—only 
$7.00 a copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST 
COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











EVERY GREAT SOUTHERNER 
IS A CAREER 

LIFE UNDERWRITER 
BECAUSE OF 


Great Southern’s program 
of continuous training 
Great Southern’s liberal 
commission schedule 
Great Southern’s complete 
line of policy contracts 
Great Southern’s 
non-contributory 

agents’ benefit plan 


We are an agency minded 
company, dedicated to 
helping our Great 
Southerners better serve 
a great people in a great 
section of our nation. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Home Office + Houston, Texas 
























COMPLET 


LAST SIX 


EDITORIAL 

RCE. Sb TO TO oi 6c 6.0 5hie 0 055000 5.60384.56 4084 Jan. 9 
Dividend and Related Actions .. -Jan. 10, Apr. 9 
TE EN 6.4L di hierg 6b -Grh10'S 6-S00.0:5:0;010:4:0010.6.8:b8b Ain Seer. Oe Se lay 11 
NE NIN ogg o.k\ 0 6sd.105 560: 0/8.0.6.0 6.0 Shin Cale bith 40.05 b)8 66 ard Feb. 9 
i Ne i cee nha uenSeccsie esas. canons neiiaw Feb. 7 
SD OD 6 5 cdcccenedercsneecenadeesne0sd.cemies Mar. 13 
RR aerate mre 
Nn aa dc aig d: Saisie wo Glew eed bialbe 4b-Enas e/6:008 May 15 
ED COE GE UE Bc Gy cc ccccccecccencctonenedatessones Dec. 11 

MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
A Basic Approach—Dr. 8. 8. Huebner ....ccccocccccccceee Apr. 15 
A EEE Oe OD. ois oi 60s 6 cis nscdececrinnsceces May 33 
ReGee, Tee — ears Fi, WO. cccccccvccccsccccccscccess Mar. 45 
Claim Administration—John G. Kelly ..........0000ceeeeees Mar. 29 
Coverage Trends—J. PF. Pablemawn, JP. oc. ccccccccccccccccces Dec. 21 
Curing Management Ills—W. N. Mitchell ............0eeeees May 81 
Deductible Feature, The- Brooks Chandler ................Mar. 68 
Even Greater Heights—Claude i EY waeeb bans een cancion Dec. 12 
The Evolving Concept—Stefan SE OS® Serre Feb. 18 
The Executives’ Health—Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider .......... Apr. 33 
Expanding Harvests—S. S. Huebner ..........ccccccccsceees Dec. 15 
Financing of Old-Age Benefits—Henry FE. Blagden .......... Jan. 13 
Increasing Competition—/. F. Follmann, Jr. ......eeeceees May 107 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—D. G. Stock ...........65- Jan. 25 
Investment Officer—O. Kelley Anderson ..........ceeeeeeees Feb. 11 
Legal Spotlight—0O. D. Brundidge ............ ..-May 93 
Life Insurance Investments—-Churchill Rogers .... .-May 18 
The Mortgage Market—Henry H. Edmiston ........ccceceeee Apr. 21 
Non-Can is The Answer—Alfred W. Perkins ............005. May 41 
Occupational Underwriting—Morris Pitler .............00005 May 25 
On The Right Track—George W. Warnecke ..............4.. Mar. 25 
Post Claim Underwriting—D. B. Alport .........ceccececeee Apr. 93 
The Spirit of Management—William Breiby .............+00+ Apr. 25 
OFFICE METHODS 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason .....cccccccccccccscccccses Apr. 59 
Attitude? Bah! Humbug—Guy Fergason .........ceeeeeees Dee. 41 
Audits and Controls—Harry W. Kenney .......0..000eceeeeee May 63 
Batter Tettare—2e. Bi. Merle oie nissan ccccesiccsecedcccece Dec. 47 

URE OR RE a i ee ee ern ee ee cere May 52 
a ik ae es cee beet ena ene hash Dec. 37 
DAte HANGS —Burtt A. DwtOROl occ cicccsicdscscccasecsevcse Mar. 37 











Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 


(President Celebrates 60th Anniversary). c ae ll Someses> inbises se knenten Jan. 72 (New Board Chairman) ........Mar. 103 
5 ‘olonia e, East Orange Gi r F s 
Aetna Life, Hartford (Declares Dividend) .............. an. 73 peg Apr. 104 
(Writes Vermont State Group) ...Jan. 71 (Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Apr. 103 a ee d 
(Officers Promoted) ............. Apr. 103 Columbia General Life, Houston Great Charter, Arlington 
American Country Life, Houston CO COUMOREIDY neicicnccccccccwes Apr. 104 (New Company) .......+..+++++4- Jan. 74 
(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 Columbia Life, Washington Great Southern Life, Houston 
American General Life, Houston (New Company) Meal Shia ech Ach brace May 111 (Increases Capital Stock) ........ Jan. 7 
(Delaney’ Promoted) ............. May 111 Connecticut General, Hartford te... errr Apr. 105 
American Life, Wilmington (Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 104 Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(New President Appointed) pieceaceal Feb. 67 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (New Benefits for Agents) ..Mar. 103 
Austin Life, Austin (Sta Promotions) .............. Feb. 67 Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
Sop. | a eee ee May 111 Connecticut Savings Ranks, Hartford (Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 105 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Adds New Agency Bank) .......] May 111 Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Forms Special Division) ........ ‘eb. 67 Continental Assurance, = AER (New Vice-President) ............ May 111 
sankers Life, Lincoln CUnete OMNCOTED acc cc cccccccesess Apr. 104 Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 1038 Crown Life, Toronto (Industrial Business Transferred) 
ae Association of Railway Employees, (Hill Appointed Vice President) .Jan. 73 May 11! 
‘hicago Fe rrr ere Mar. 103 J 
(Expansion Program) occccccece Mar. 103 yee : —— dilfe, a Feb. 68 
Berkenise iste, Eutteseld F (Converted to Legal Reserve) ....Feb. 67 ee rare Apr. 105 
(New President and Board Chairman) Durt Life, Raleigh 2 
Mar. 103 urham Lite, haleig Home Life, New York 
Boston Mutual, Boston (Official Changes) ........ soeeee Apr. 104 (Elects Vice-Presidents) ........ Feb. 68 
(Elects President) Jan. 71 Equitable Life, Washington 
cegccccoevesses . (Bailey New Actuary) ...........May 111 International Service Life, Fort Worth 
(New Board Chairman) .........4 Apr. 103 J : ’ (New Company) an. 73 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas a ty Equitable Society, New York (Elects aries Officers) eoccccrccccccs Fel, «8 
(Officers Elected) .......+.++++..) Mar. 103 (Directors Elected) .............. Jan. 73 International Workers Order, New York 
Calhoun Life, Columbia (Hogg Joins Society) .......... Mar. 103 R me 
(New Company) Apr. 103 (Reinsurance Considered) ........ Feb. 6 
California Life, Oakland Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek Jefferson National Life, mer . 
(Increases Capital) .............4d Jan. 71 (New Directors Elected) .....-.. Apr. 104 (Elects New Officers) ............ 6 
California- hots ag States, Sacramento Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(HONS DONOR). ooccccceccvccctccnd Apr. 103 Ce Bo eee an. 73 (New Vice-Presidents) ........ Mar. 10 
Canada Like. - ARES Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia CHOW PremeGems) 2... ..ccsesessce May 11 
(Promotions) eet tdebn shaken one Feb. 67 CHOW COMORES inks cccescvccsccel May 111 Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
Capital National, Houston Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia (Elects New President) .......... Feb. 68 
CHOW TOGRROET) occcccesecsccscss Jan. 72 (Elects New Actuary " Bose eae Apr. 104 Liberty Life, Greenville 
Central American, Lubbock : First American Life, Hesséea (To Build New Home Office) ..... Ja 
(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 . (Elects Vice President) ita bes saa Jan. 74 (Construction on H. O. Started). in 105 
Citizens Security, Lubbock Frontier Life, Dallas Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Reinsures Central American) ...Jan. 72 i ere Jan. 74 (New General Counsel) ......... Mar. 104 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1954) 


Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi 


Detroit Mutual, Detroit 





Executive Education—I/ngolf H. BE. Otto 2.0.2... ce eee ceed Jan 

Sn NE I ae oa pace a caeb saan sy seekiem Apr. 5: 
How to Analyze Duties—Guy Fergason ............e0eeeeee Feb. 2: 
How to Analyze Methods—Guy Fergason ..........-000eeee May 5! 
Management Development—John S. Clarkson .........+000006 May 5 
Mechanized Data Processing—Martin Goland ...... Jan. 66, Feb, 2! 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency ...........ccccccceccecccece May 54 


Office wo ager Directory 


indie iai sais ip rasa ecsish a acess ioe aie Seles peels May 49 
Responsibility Accounting—Irving L. Wood . P 63 
Ten Steps in an Analysis—Guy Fergason j “0 
Work Distribution—Guy Fergason ..........00.ceeeeeeeeeees ~ 41 





Work Simplification—W. Carl Johnson 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Complete Program—James C. McFarland 
Activating the Average Agent- 
CT, eee ee De arr 
Association Group Plans—Edward Mack, Jr. 
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Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
(Blects New President) 
(Executive Promotions) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Officers Promoted) ; 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 105 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(To Build New H.O. Additions) ..Jan. 76 
(Vice-Presidents Appointed) Feb. 69 
(Releases Annual Statement) ....Apr. 106 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Elects President) Mar. 105 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 
(Tripp Named President) Mar. 105 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 
(New Investment Manager) Jan. 76 
Elects New President) ........./ Apr. 106 
M inicipal Insurance Company, Chicago 
(New Company) May 112 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(New Officers Elected) Mar. 105 
(To Move Farm Investment Dept.) 
Apr. 106 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice- Presidents) Jan. 77 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Agency Vice-President) 
National Life & Accident, Nashvill 
(Elects Vice-President) < . 76 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ......Apr. 106 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Elects New Pres. and Promotes 
Officers) Feb. 69 
New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) 
Nippon Life, Osaka 
(1953 Annual Report) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Promotes Officers) Apr. 107 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(New President Mar. 105 
Necidental Life, Los Angeles 
Feb. 70 


(New Actuary) 
(Jones New President) Apr. 107 


. sean. 106 


.-May 112 
Feb. 70 


Ohio State Life, Columbus 


Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(New Company) 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Offer Refused) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) 
May 112 


Apr. 107 
Apr. 107 


Patriot Life, New York 

(Elects Vice-President) .......... Mar. 106 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(New Executive Vice-President) .Mar. 106 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 

Philadelphia 

(inereases OO rrr Mar. 106 
Philadelphia Life. Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Special Cash Dividend) 4 
Plymouth Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(New Company) May 113 
Postal Life. New 

(Sells Home Office Building) 
Provident Bankers Insurance, 

Ce SO caw aw acs encores May 113 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(New President) Mar. 106 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(West Promoted) 
Prudence Life, Chicago 

(Now Legal Reserve) Apr. 108 
Prudential, Newark 

(D’Olier Dies) Jan. 77 

(Elects New Officers) ........... Mar. 106 

(New Union Contract) Apr. 108 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Bruce Promoted) ...............May 113 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

(Change in Control) May 114 
Savings Bank Life, New York 

(New Agency Bank) ............ Mar. 106 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

(F. Burr Betts New President) ..Feb. 70 

(Flects New President) Moar. 107 

CPRGRROEIONED  cascsesccoscccscsve. any 1M 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(New Administrative V. P.) ....Apr. 108 
Security Standard, Dallas 

Oe Ore Jan. 77 


Apr. 107 


South African Mutual. Cape Town 
(Annual Report) 
South Coast Life, Beaumont 
(Control Purchased) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Constructing Large Developme nt) o 
Se ‘ 
(Appoints New Vice-President) i ~~ "108 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Promotions) ay 114 
State Life, Indianapolis 
RE Se 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(To Build New Home Office) 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New York 
Re Jan. 77 
Tnion Bankers Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
‘hnion Casualty & Life, Mt. 
(Licensed in Louisiana) 
Inion Labor Life, New York 
(Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 
Tnion Mutual Life, Portland 
(New Agency Vice-President) 
‘nion Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company) 
‘nited Insurance, 
(Elects Officers) 
‘nited Services Life, 


Vernon, 


Chicago 


Washington 
(Elects New Officers) Apr 
Inited States Government, Washington 
(Dividends) Jan. 
Inited States Life. New York 
(Head Elected Actuary) ..........Jan. 7 
‘niversal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice-President) .May 
Washington Life. Lafayette 
(Converted to Stock Basis) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western American Life, Reno 
ee Be are 
Western Indemnity Life, Midland 
(New Company) .........0+.++... May 
World Insurance, Omaha 
(Correction Notice) -Mar. 














YOU’LL BE WANTING... 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE “NEWS” IN A FEW MONTHS TO REFER TO SOME 
ARTICLE OR EDITORIAL. THE WAY TO BE SURE IT WILL BE AVAILABLE 
IS TO KEEP IT IN A BEST BINDER. ORDER YOURS TODAY. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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New Agency Program 


Has Attractive Features 


Atlantic Life has just inaugurated a new 
agency development plan. Among its important 


features are: 


1. Guaranteed Income 
2. Company Assisted Prospecting 
3. A Sound Training Schedule 


4. Instruction and Field Supervision 


This plan, designed to develop life under- 
writers on a_ professional, career basis, is 
Atlantic’s latest addition to its program of 


continuing progress. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 





How is it that more than 1 out of 3 New England Mutual full-time agents* qualified for our 


Leaders’ Association in 1953? (It takes $500,000 or more new business production, or at least 


$5000 in first-year commissions, on 20 lives.) 


It’s the result of a good many factors—careful selection of men of recognized calibre and sales 
ability, an outstanding and continuous training program, a broad range of liberal and flexible 
contracts, deep home office understanding of field problems, consistent national advertising and 


plenty of effective sales promotion material. 
*Excluding those in their first contract year 


or those aged 65 or over. 


ne NEW ENGLAND €% MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 





